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DEMOCRATIC COMPROMISE 
THE HIGHER LEARNING 
AT SEATTLE 


“COMPROMISE,” wrote one of my undergraduates, 
“is the worst of the goods but the best of the evils of 
This bit of wisdom came back to me 
while I was acting as special reporter for the New 
York Herald Tribune on the trial before the Board of 
Regents of the University of Washington of certain 


le) epaey.? 
democracy. 


professors charged with Communism. 

The decision of the board the world now knows. 
Of six professors tried by their professional peers on 
the Faculty Tenure and Academie Freedom Commit- 
tee, the board acquitted three (with qualifications) 
and dismissed three as having violated the tenure pro- 
vision by either admitted membership in the Com- 
munist Party or by demonstrated lack of candor in 
dealing with the committee or the university admin- 
istration, This was clearly a compromise resolution, 
and so one that might have been different under dif- 
ferent circumstances or might change with changing 
situations. 

The chief compromise was between what the State 
Legislative Committee on Un-American Activities 
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pressed upon the regents and what the faeulty com- 
mittee recommended. - The legislative committee 
raised suspicion against many professors and openly 
accused some dozen of them with Communistie com- 
Naturally, Legislator Canwell, the head 
of the investigative committee, deseribes what the 


mitments. 
regents have done as “partial action.” The tenure 
committee tried only six of those who were accused, 
the six cited to them by the university administration 
Naturally, 
the faculty committee will think the regents’ action 


for investigation and recommendation. 


in excess of justice; the legislative committee thinks 
it in defect of justice; for the faculty committee, after 
weeks of hearings and thirty-odd volumes of typed 
testimony, recommended (and not unanimously) that 
one of the six who were tried should be dismissed. 
The Board of Regents were the “moral middlemen”; 
for they were bound, morally at least, to listen to both 
the legislature (through its legally constituted com- 
mittee) and to the faculty committee (authorized by 
them under the administrative code of the university). 
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' , 
Lhe ¢ ‘ ‘ r-reaching eny 2b 
‘ can b el ! press-quoted re irk Dy 
Jose i; DB ( ( rman ( he regents 
Rn e hope the Asso« on ot American 
Universitv Protfesso. to who appeal has been 
behalf of e of the di ssed_ professors | 
! raise ar ‘ er these « ils But u 
( le | ( é nto whether a nation- 
de ! ( pre ! ( the taxpayers ot 
( re « 1d ( whether Commu 
I eacn ner niudarer 
\s a compromise the regents’ action does not on 
the tace ot it look hope essly one sided They could 
have done. several things, but they could not easily 
have done nothing and could not possibly have done 
recommended by the groups at logical ex- 
Lremes. The regents were in the middle and they 
acted like middle en, which is the sort ot action per- 
ted and even required by the system ol demoecratie 
compromise As between firing the dozen (as a mini- 
i of the legislative committee and the one (as a 


of the taeulty committee, the compromise 
taken leans toward the faculty view. As between the 
dozen cited and the six tried, to find only three gully 


enough to dismiss leans 


also toward the taculty view. 
The president of the university had himself instigated 
the compromise DY recomn ending not just the Taculty 
one nor yet the entire six but only three for dismissal. 
The board, not unnaturally, followed in the main the 
recommendation of their appointed servant, the presl- 
dent, swelling his recommendation slightly in the di- 
rection of the legislative committee by putting the 


} 


three undismissed on probation for two years and 
uiring them to sign an affidavit that they are no 
longer members of the Communist Party. 

Perhaps only those will be wholly dissatistied with 
the regents’ compromise at Seattle who profess not 
to believe in compromise solutions (which is to say 
do not believe in compromise at all). Many are the 
citizens who vaguely disbelieve in the system and not 

few teachers who would openly proclaim their su- 
periority to such morally low-brow procedures. I 
could not keep my imagination from playing tricks 
while I watched the sober-ftaeced regents listen to wit- 
nesses and bear up, with no expressed disdain, under 
the tacties of the lawyers who represented the de- 
fendants and also the university (which latter counsel 
went way beyond the president’s compromise, de- 

anding in whose name I am not certain, save his 
own, that all six of the professors should be fired). 
The chief trick my imagination played was to ex- 
change the roles of the regents and the accused pro- 
fessors. Seeing the apparent high honesty and deep 
devotion of both, I eould doubt neither that the re- 


vents would have stuck to the guns of their eonvie- 


admitted professorial Communists, 


tions, as did the 
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nor that the prolessors as regents would have 
reasonableness toward the middle rather than at 
extreme. Perhaps all citizens in our democra 
after some two centuries catch up with James \ 
son’s initial insight (Federalist No. 10): that 
thing governmentally short of tyranny, requires « 
promises, for the plain and simple reason that 

men never all agree on goodness, just men ney 
agree on justice, and holy men never all 
holiness. 

Since compromise is truly inevitable unless wors 
invited, it is the part of reason to take for granted 
the fact and to concentrate upon the nature of 
compromise is proposed—or perpetrated. So « 
sidered, there is a good deal to be said for the revents 
at Seattle, not merely prima facie but ultima facie as 
well. They could not dismiss everybody at whom th 


Nor coul 


they well shut their eyes to everything in the ch 


Hearst press points a finger of suspicion. 


acter of teachers save what is legally proved criminal 


+ 
Mos 


or malfeasant. One of the issues which is 
troublesome here is the location of the line between 
what is legally permissible (membership in the Cor 
munist Party, for instance) and what is pedagogically 
queasy at least (having children taught by men co: 
mitted to Marxist dogma and to secret, if not con 
spiratorial, action groups). Certainly it has never 
been enough for teachers merely to stay “within th 
law.” The Administrative Code of the university 
under which the faculty trial proceeded provides 
(apart from “conviction of a felony involving mor: 
turpitude”) for only four grounds of removal fro! 
office: “incompetency,” “neglect of duty,” “physic: 
or mental incapacity,” and “dishonesty or immora 
ity.” Nothing is here said of any belief or member 
ship in any organization. And so long as the ( 

munist Party is not outlawed at the polls, any 

ministration that tries to dismiss pedagogically thos: 
not legally disqualified is taking on a rather larg 
It is an assignment which gets deep 
Let it be said 


logical order. 
into semanties before it is concluded. 
that at Seattle, however, the line between belief and 
action was kept clear in the strict American fashion 
and that if any stretching was done, the Tenure Co: 


mittee of the faculty indulged it in order to cover 


for dismissal the one professor they found guilt) 
This professor had not admitted membership in the 


Party, past or present. 


not commit himself beyond the enigmatieal “You 


cannot prove that I am, and I cannot prove that I an 
not a Party member.” 
Such equivocation of the issue, and the reaction 


parties to the trial had alike with reference t 


locates for us the plane of the larger compromise and 


the probable shape of educational actions to come 


He was the one who would 
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plane where the issue is projected is that broad 
rhal) expanse between the Communist Party in 
Russia and the Communist Party in the United States. 
e is genuine doubt, even among those who are 

e dubiety as to the Marxist theory or the actional 
itment to violence of the Soviet system, genuine 

tht, I say, as to whether the Party in the United 
States is now committed to change through force and 
lence. It says that it is not so committed. More- 
er, it savs so in its constitution, which gives the 
tement further weight to some. How ean we make 
mbership in a party which is legal and which 
declares itself committed to gradualism constitute 
pedagogical unfitness, without poisoning the whole 
nstitutional well of privaey of belief and freedom 

‘speech? Similarity among all Communist parties 
< explained by the American faithful as coincidental, 

plying no dictation from Moseow and following 
merely from a common faith. Efforts were made be- 
fore both faculty and regents to show that the simi- 
larity is eausal rather than coincidental, that indeed 
the Party in the United States was founded under, has 
been supported by, and is disciplined from Moscow. 
In the nature of the ease, however, it is diffieult to 
bring such charges, even if proved in the past, com- 
pletely up to date. So it is open to Party members 
to claim that what was true, if it was true, is no longer 
true, and it is diffieult, on the other side, to prove 
that whatever the Party holds and holds up to date 

ust in America be acted upon by every member of 
the Party. 

The ramifications are too numerous to mention 
(though few, if any, are absent from the transeript of 
voluminous testimony taken by the Faculty Com- 
mittee on Tenure); and, what is more, the ramifiea- 
tions are too tenuous to be covered by logie. In- 
deed, the crux of the matter seemed to me to be that, 
while no Amerieans are afraid of ideas in the ecom- 
petition of the market place, some are afraid of power 
masquerading as ideas until it is too late to meet the 
masquerader the way it finally has to be met, #.e., with 
power. It is the suspicion of generalized uneandor 
which underlies the effort to distinguish membership 
in the Communist Party as an action group from 
intellectual espousal of Marxism or even of Russian 
Communism. The Faculty Committee made a heavy 
indictment of the Communist Party as such, but it 
proved hesitant to dismiss colleagues on the ground 
of membership alone until it is officially declared that 
mere belonging changes the venue from thought to 
action and constitutes in itself adherence to violence 
against a democratic government which can be demo- 
cratically opposed by, but only by, persuasion. 

It seems to me that the compromise at Seattle repre- 
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sented a growing distaste for arguing with the Com- 
munists, who do not believe in argument save as 
tactical maneuvering for power advantage. And |] 


believe it is true that sooner or later we have to take 


our heads out of dialectical mazes, blink our eyes, and 
do the best we can with our common sense. In sueh 
a mood, it is not unreasonable, though hardly con 
clusive, to guess that the difference between the Com- 
munist Party in Russia and that in the United States 
is the difference between policy and tactics? If so, 
the question to the American Communists becomes: 
not what do you now propose in your constitution, 
in advance of the hour of action, but what would you 
then perpetrate, when the hour of decision has ar 
rived?) The proclaimed common faith of Marxists and 
Leninists is that when the time is ripe, capitalistic 
rottenness should be made as short shift of as is pos- 
sible. One does not need the expert evidence pro- 
duced at Seattle nor any minute knowledge of Marxist 
texts to know that overthrow of government by force 
and violence is in the eventual offing of every true 
devotee. When its use is appropriate is when it 
would be effective, and that will be determined by 
the iron masters of a disciplined party. 

Now the time at which force is to be their resort 
is Just the time when democratic faith requires steady 
devotion to gradualism. The compromise technique 
does not get its test when things are going well, but 
when they are going badly. Democratie faith in 
process requires such devotion to reasonableness as 
will keep one at it even in a pineh. The lack of 
candor of the American Communists justly became the 
erux of the hearing at Seattle. Lack of candor is 
strengthened by the presence ot secrecy, the domi 
nance of the conspiratorial mind, and the childish 
love of aliases in a land where nobody is after them 
save for the very evil which this attitude openly ad- 
vertises. It must be clear to all that a university 
cannot run with many Party members in it. It was 
this larger ramification at Seattle which interested me 
most. Against this only the most robust common 
sense can prevail. “Divine simplicity” (as Plato has 
it) of the soft-headed is not sufficient recourse against 
devilish duplicity of the hard-hearted. Tolerance 
must reach its limit in dealing with intolerant faiths 
if it is not to meet its Waterloo in dealing with violent 
action. There is little piety and no prudence in al 
lowing the better to go down before the worse, espe- 
cially when the worse got its strength by disclaiming 
power intentions. 

This matter of tolerance deserves a further word. 
The only assurance we Americans can have that the 
compromisable and the uncompromisable are being 


kept separate—that our most precious right, as 
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Brandeis | the “right to be let alone,” is being 
observed the willingness of all, even in a pinch, 
’ te force ction what has not by open persuasion 
chieved alle nce oO numerical majority. The 
('o inist it the policy stage mo ith the rights of 


the majority, but, as in Czechoslovakia and elsewhere, 


or thirty per cent of the population constitute 


i Communist majority, or even a smaller showing that 


has the guns. The majority will is held to prevail 


s Lenin openly has argued when an iInority which 


claims to be for the majority ean get the power in 
the name of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

About this open denial to others of what they claim 
for themselves there is no question. They propose to 


perpetrate the utmost intolerance against those who 
tolerate their ideas while these ideas are being used as 


Unless liberalism is committed 


nstruments of power. 


to a masochistic joy in its own demise, it owes no 


tolerance to such intolerant citizens (or aliens). We 
. however, owe to ourselves as touching them what 


we do not owe to them. That noblesse oblige is the 


rlory ol democracy. Out of respect for our institu- 
tions and devotion to the power that tradition has, 
intolerance—out of duty not to them but 


Now our toleranee for the Communists 


we tolerate 
to ourselves. 
among us rests upon this foundation. It conditions 
sufferance of them upon its compatibility with our 
dignity. This means that the larger duty we owe 
to ourselves and our institutions stops when our suffer- 
ance of them becomes a genuine threat to our security. 
Owing no duty to them, our duty to ourselves termi- 
nates with the termination of the expediency of our 
tolerating them. 

Tolerance is advisable only so long as it is not dan- 
gerous to the institutions that support it. Have we 
reached the point in America where the expediency of 
toleration is passing into inexpediency? Nobody ean 
answer that question for certain. Everybody must be 
Several answers may be 
That is what 


our Federal system is often proclaimed to be good 


in process of answering it. 


reasonable during a transitional period. 


for: to facilitate experiment in forty-eight control 
national 


areas while we move gradually toward a 
policy. The university regents at Seattle have given 
one answer. It is reassuring to our democratie spirit 
that they have given it in no atmosphere of a witch 
hunt, but with apparent devotion to the rights of all 
concerned; certainly with serupulous regard to due 
process as touching the administrative code of the 
university, the legislative committee, the right of the 
defendants to counsel or personal appearance, as they 
has char- 


An atmosphere of forbearance 


exercise of responsibility 


desired. 
acterized the democratie 


through the old device of a compromise solution. 
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As the international clouds lift or lower, as public 
opinion settles down through open discussion to 
it ean stand and what it ought to forbear, there jx 
much to be said for a variety of approaches in state 
legislation and for all due-process efforts on the par 
of educators to come to terms with their politic; 
and private supporters. I saw no signs of hyster 
at Seattle in the regents trial nor discerned throuc} 
the record much impatience in the long-drawn. 
faculty trial of accused colleagues. The president js 
not required by the code to take the faculty’s advice, 
nor the regents by law to take the president’s reco; 
mendation. was sustained 
throughout seems to me typified in a diagnosis whic} 
President Raymond B. Allen, a medical man turned 
public administrator, broadeast to the citizens of the 
State of Washington and kept steadily before the 


The atmosphere which 


regents. 


That aca 


university 


Freedom is essential to sound education. 


demic freedom must be maintained in any 
worthy of the name is beyond question. But academic 
freedom consists of something more than merely 
absence of restraints placed upon the teacher by the 
institution that employs him. It demands as well 
absence of restraints placed upon him by his political 
affiliations, by dogmas that may stand in the way of ; 
free search for truth, or by rigid adherence to a ‘‘ party 
line’’ that sacrifices dignity, honor, and integrity to the 
Men, and especially 






accomplishment of political ends. 
the teacher and the scholar, must be free to think and 
discover and believe, else there will be no new thought, 
no discovery, and no progress. But these freedoms ar 
barren if their fruits are to be hidden away and denied 
Men must be free, of course, but they must also be fre 
and willing, to stand up and profess what they believe so 
that all may hear. This is an important, if not the most 
important, part of our American heritage of freedon 
It is this American heritage of freedom that our systems 
education must cherish and 


and our institutions of 


sustain. 

Courage is not all on one side of such a dramatic 
and tragie division. The professors tried, and those 
trying them, showed courage throughout. But they 
do not know the academie community who suppose 
that it does not take courage to make any statement 
in favor of freedom, “but” ... Liberty always ends 
with a billy-goat butt, or a more civilized “but” (stat- 
ing the grounds and limits of its exercise). Such a 
statement President Allen made in his inaugural ad 
dress hardly two years ago saying that, unless the 
faculty man dealing with controversial issues 


ean make his report so objective that it will withstand 
the fire of criticism from his colleagues, he should not 
offer it as professional opinion. If he goes forth to 
battle the world armed only with half-formed judgments 
and prejudices, either those colleagues will expose him 
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one in the tough hard-headed world of affairs will 
lo so. Fortunately few faculty men make this 

If they do make it, the institution from which 
ne will lose its academic standing, as they will 


ir security. 


fortunately three faculty members of the Uni- 
y of Washington did make that mistake, in the 
tion of the president and the regents; and they 
lost their “security,” by the compromise method 
ecision. That the regents have made a dangerous 


sion is not to be disputed. Nor is it open to dis- 


Events... 
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pute that any decision democrats make in dealing with 
Communist Party members is also dangerous. Ii- 
deed there come times when not to decide is more 
dangerous than any decision to act. Let us serutinize 
all decisions—and keep our shirts on. Regents are 
also human. Reason prescribes no dogma in perilous 
and changing situations. We are destined for time to 
come to live dangerously, whether we will or no. Let 
us come more equably to terms with our fate by will- 
ing it, knowing, as Justice Holmes has declared, that 
“life is painting a picture, not doing a sum.” 





DANGERS WITHIN 

\{pDRESSING the New York Edueation Council on 
December 1, Dwight D. Eisenhower, president, Colum- 
University, drew attention to a problem that has 
frequently been discussed in this column. While he 
lid not diseuss the problem in the same words, he did 
efine the task that faces American democracy as one 
constantly strengthening faith in it as a better 
ethod than the un-American method of inquisition 
nto un-American activities. Freedom, said General 
Kisenhower, “is the cornerstone of the American way 
of life.’ That being so what are its implications for 
iw schools and colleges and for this council and other 
organizations coneerned with the education of youth 


and adults?” Answering this question he said: 


First of all it implies setting our own house in order. 
he dangers to the American way of life are not all with- 
t; the most dangerous are within. They are suspicion, 
rejudiee, intolerance, bigotry, hate, and greed. No in- 
stitution, whether it be a business, the home, the church, 
he school, even democracy itself, can long endure the 


ikening effects of these poisonous enemies. 


Discussing the kind of preparation that should be 
civen to adults for the discharge of citizenship, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower said: 

In this connection four items seem to me to have par- 

ular relevance. These are (1) respect for truth; (2) 

bility to think imaginatively; (3) ability to act intelli- 
gently; and (4) to possess a sense of direction in terms 
of spiritual and intellectual values. Without these guid- 
ng principles that which we think of and often label as 
lucation is an imperfect product. 

These statements should be read together with the 
General’s address on the oceasion of his inauguration 
as president of Columbia University (see SCHOOL AND 
Society, October 30, 1948, p. 292). The issue is 
whether the ideals of education for democracy are 
to be sacrificed at the behest of those who magnify 
dangers to American society which are not included 


n General Eisenhower’s list and in so doing develop 





an unrest among teachers at all levels to the detriment 


of American edueation itself.—I. L. K. 


AASA PROGRAM FOR AN IMPROVED 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM 


As a result of a nation-wide ballot by mail, the 
members of the American Association of Sehool Ad- 
ministrators adopted in January a number of  reso- 
lutions designed to improve American publie edu- 
cation. 

Among the eleven resolutions are the following: 


Extension of democracy through a constantly improved 
free public-school system. The AASA reaffirms its be- 
lief that the foundations of our American system of gov- 
ernment are laid in our free publie schools, whose basie 
control should remain at the local level. We strongly 
urge that all schools place renewed emphasis worthy of 
these critical times upon teaching the rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities involved in living in a democracy so 
that our youth may understand, believe in, and live con 
tinuously our American way of life. It is strongly urged 
that each member of the teaching profession undertake 
both by precept and by example to (a) expose and com- 
bat the activities of all groups which have as their ob 
jective the undermining of the Constitution of the United 
States and the civil rights guaranteed therein; (b) help 
all citizens, both young and old, to recognize propaganda 
devices; (¢) prevent the use of the publie schools as 
instruments of any factional propaganda agency; (d) 
safeguard all basie democratic rights, and especially the 
freedom of teaching. 

More adequate support for the public-school system. 
We reaffirm our belief in the necessity for a Federal-aid 
plan to enable any state to meet its public-school edu 
cational responsibilities of the years immediately ahead. 
Such a plan must safeguard the fundamental concepts 
of: (a) state and local control of publie edueation; 
(b) a proper balance among local, state, and Federal 
participation in financial support so as to preserve local 
interest in the school program; (c) the need for Federal 
financial assistance for school-building construction as 
well as for teachers’ salaries and other current school- 


support purposes; d) the channeling of the distrib 
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} j thr reg ( istitut ] 
[ h edut gencies t plication 
I nds o1 » p ( cont d and publicly 
iminist¢ | ) i of | leral Tur ds 
for i s 1 rest! 1 and specific ed 
poses g esponsibility of the Federal 
for ar ’ ite plan of finar | support 
t ed on ¢ eh ire! ts empio es or 
1s ng on or ! r Federal reservations and other 
Ped owned pro} h 
United State Office of Education. We believe that 
development of education, whether at the local, state, 
or national level, should be placed above all temporary 
and partisan political issues with appropriate adminis- 
rrangements to safeguard the integrity of the 
educat nal-process 
lo this end our association urges Congress to make 
the United States Office of Education an adequately 
I need, independent ageney, headed by a national board 
of education. This board sho ild be composed of repre- 


sentative laymen, appointed for long overlapping terms 


by the President with the consent of the Senate. We 
rther recommend that a professionally qualified com 
ssroner f edu ition, responsible to the board for the 
conduc his office and the performance of his duties, 
selected by the board to serve as its executive officer. 
i] onal sta f the supcerintendency. We recog- 


nize the need for continuing study of the role of the 


eduecationa dministrator as an edueational leader. We 
pledge our support and co-operation to all lay and pro- 
fessional groups in their exploration of better ways to 
defi nd « rif the relationships of the school ad- 
ministrator to 1) the publie generally, (b) boards of 
education or other such groups, and (¢) teacher organi- 


} 


zations. We request the support of ail such groups in 


behalf of the project initiated by the AASA with the 


co-operation of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers and the National Conference of County 
nd Rural Superintendents for the further professional- 
of the superintendent of schools at city, county, 

i st els, 
ting of nonpublic schools by state public-school 
th fics. We recognize the necessity for an adequate 
n every state for the regular inspection and ap- 
of the edueational programs offered in nonpublie 
schools. Only in this way ean we guarantee that the 
nimal educational goals set for the publie schools shall 

e ee 


xeeeded in all private institutions. 


The other resolutions dealt with the need for edu- 
cation for national security and international under- 
standing, the better interpretation of the school pro- 
gram and its needs to the public, more adequate pro- 

‘ams at all educational levels, co-ordination of pub- 
lie-school services with those of other governmental 
and voluntary ageney services, and the endorsement 
of the AASA platform of March 5, 1947. 

The 1949 Resolutions Committee consisted of super- 


intendents of 27 school distriets representing all see- 
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tions of the country, with William R. Odell, super 
intendent of Oakland (Calif.), as chairman. 


HAYDEN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Unpber date of January 30, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
president, Columbia University, announced the estab 
lishment at the university of a perpetual $100,000 en 
dowment fund by the Charles Hayden Foundation of 
Boston. The income from the fund will be used to 
provide scholarships at Columbia College for young 
men from Greater New York and Boston. At the 
present time, owing to the acceptance of this endow 
ment, the college is able to furnish scholarships for 
about 275 students annually. 

The new endowment plan fulfills the wish expressed 
in the will of the late Charles Hayden, according to a 
letter sent by J. Willard Hayden, president of th 
foundation, to President Eisenhower. The will states 
in part: 

The future of this nation, and of the world for that 
matter, depends in no small part upon the young men 
of the United States, and 
training in boyhood and youth 


if they receive proper 
we shall rear 

nobler race of men who will make better and more en 

lightened citizens, to the ultimate benefit of mankind. 


“During the past ten years,” according to a release 
by the university, “Charles Hayden Memorial Scholar 
ships have made it possible for literally thousands ot 
qualified young men to attend schools and universities 
in the Boston and New York areas.” 

The actual selection of the winners of the scholar 
ships will be made by the college and university 


officials. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY’S STATEMENT OF 
PURPOSES 

In conformity with the desire of its founder, Russell 
H. Conwell, to establish the university as a place 
where “all young men and women with good minds 
and the will to work” might be enabled to obtain a 
sound edueation, the faculty, officers, and trustees of 
Temple University (Philadelphia 22) recently formu- 
lated the guiding principles and aims of the institu 
tion. These are as follows: 

1. We hold it to be our first obligation to prepare our 
students, according to their separate qualities, aptitudes, 
and interests, for useful and responsible citizenship il- 
lumined by those precepts fundamental to our Ameri- 
ean heritage. 

2. We shall seek to provide the opportunities for edu- 
cation and self-fulfillment to qualified applicants, with 
out regard to race, creed, or station in life. 

3. At levels appropriate to a university, we shall 
undertake to train all who come to us in those cultural, 
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tifie, professional, and utilitarian branches of learn- 
» for which needs exist and fit individuals for lives of 
asing worth to themselves and to society. 
{. We shall strive to preserve flexibility in our pro- 
s and policies in order that we may be responsive to 
w and changing educational needs. 
5. We deem it within our essential province to sponsor 
| encourage research and advanced study and thereby 
, to enlarge the field of established truth and human 
no viedge. 
6. In the teaching process and in relationships between 
achers and students we shall lay stress on social and 
‘ral values, without which learning is lacking in diree- 
tion and constructive purpose. 

We shall keep constantly before us the basic truth 
that the unit of society is the individual; that, except as 
large numbers of individuals grow in mental, moral, and 
social stature, there can be no quickening progress of 


mankind. 


RESEARCH GRANTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 

A totTaL of $26,865 has been awarded to faculty 
members of the University of Michigan for research, 
according to an announcement in December by Ralph 
A. Sawyer, dean of the Horace H. Rackham School 
of Graduate Studies. The largest grant was $3,000 
to H. M. Randall, professor emeritus of physics, for 
a study of the applications of infrared spectroscopy 
to biological research. Other large grants were $2,500 
to Robert Gesell, chairman of the department of 
physiology in the Medical School, for a study of the 
neurocellular generation of nerve impulses; $2,000 to 
Emmet T. Hooper, associate professor of zoology, for 
research on the ecological relationships of species of 
the rodent Genus Reithrodontomys; and $2,000 to 
Floyd A. Peyton, professor of dentistry, for a study 
of heat developed during the operation of revolving 
dental instruments. 

Among the other awards are the following: E. B. 
Ham, the reappearing characters in Balzac’s Comedie 
Humaine”; R. H. Super, the publication of the works 
of Walter Savage Landor; Bayard Lyon, comparison 
of efficiency of two methods of tabulating Chinese 
word frequencies; Gardner Ackley, price changes and 
aggregate demand; Z. C. Dickinson, collecting and 
editing selected writings of Fred M. Taylor, with bio- 
graphical and critical supplements; W. J. Eiteman, 
research relating to “The Shape of the Cost Curve”; 
Angus Campbell, an analysis of attitude change; 
Ronald Lippitt, D. G. Marquis, and T. M. Newcomb, 
in exploratory project in group counseling; S. M. 
Kaplan, investigation of pottery from the Liang Chu 
site, Chekiang Province, China; H. M. Ehrmann, a 
study of the immediate origins and diplomacy of 
World War II; Lawrence Preuss, the right of collec- 
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tive self-defense (Art. 51 of the Charter of the UN) 
and regional associations; and Percival Price, eampa- 


nology. 


“FREEDOM PAMPHLETS”—A NEW ADULT- 
EDUCATION PROJECT 


A SERIES of brief studies, “Freedom Pamphlets,” is 
currently being published under the joint sponsorship 
of the American Education Fellowship and the Anti 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, according to a 
special communication to SCHOOL AND Sociery by 
Harold Schiff, director, publications department, 
ADL, and William Davidson, a member of his staff. 


Freedom Pamphlets deal with all phases of the Ameri- 
can scene. They are a series of documents aimed at 
bringing home to the American people the multiple facets 
of one of the most important and complex problems of 
our time—the relations of men with their fellowmen of 
different races, creeds, and national origins. Among the 
areas covered by the series are education, theatre, radio, 
literature, films, art, polities, science, labor, co operatives, 
and international co-operation. Each of these areas is 
treated by an outstanding authority who brings his 
special knowledge and experience to bear to show how 
that area impinges on, or can contribute to, the creation 
of wholesome human relations. Freedom Pamphlets are 
aimed primarily at leadership groups in each community, 
teachers, editors, community organization workers, and 
the like. Their influence is meant to radiate outward 


from such groups to the community at large. 


Four pamphlets have already been published: “The 
Responsibility is Ours” by Bonaro W. Overstreet 
(author, teacher, and adviser to community councils), 
a lucid analysis of the individual’s personality for 
building better human relations, and to that degree, 
a better world; “Danger in Discord” by Osear Hand- 
lin, assistant professor of social science, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. Mary Handlin, an historical exami- 
nation of the roots of anti-Semitism in the United 
States; “The Radio Listener’s Bill of Rights” by 
Charles A. Siepmann, a description of how communi- 
ties can use radio for securing better human relations; 
“ABC's of Scapegoating”’ by Gordon W. Allport, pro- 
fessor of psychology, Harvard University, an exami- 
nation of motives, sources, forms, and effeets of scape- 
goating. 

Scheduled for publication during 1949 are the fol- 
lowing: “Modern Edueation and Better Human Rela- 
tions” by William H. Kilpatrick, professor emeritus 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, : 
survey of the development of present-day teaching 
methods, with special stress on the importance of in 
tercultural education; “The Crisis in Civil Rights” by 
Edward J. Sparling, president, Roosevelt College 
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E. Torsten Lund, professor of education, University 

of California; “Prejudice in the Nursery” by Bruno 

Bettelheim, principal, Orthogenie School, the Univer- 
( o; “Shall Children, too, Be Free?” by 

Howard A. Lane, professor of education, New York 

Unive 


“Human Relations in the Theatre by 
John Gassner, chairman, playwriting department, the 


New School tor Soeial Research (New York ras 


Notes ad News 


Vou. 69, No. 178 


“UNESCO in Focus” by James L. Henderson, 
turer, University of London. 

The series is edited by Frank N. Trager, progra 
director, ADL. 
the AEF and professor of education, New York (; 


Theodore Brameld, vice-president 


versity, is the editorial consultant. Freedom Pam») 


lets cost 25 cents each and may be ordered from the 


Anti-Defamation League, 212, Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10. 





se in membership for week ending 


Report.on increa 
February 21: 7. 
Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
MBECK, Whose appointment as 
and Mary (Williamsburg, 


ND Society, Septem- 


SHARVY GRENIER [ 
dean, College ot Willham 
\ , Was reported in SCHOO! 
ber 7, 19-146, has been named president, Knox College 
(Galesburg, Ill.), and will take office July l. 
former head of the depart- 


sclence, National College ol Edueation 


(Evanston, Ill), and at present a member of the 
I ¢ {ugustana College (Rock Island, Hi). will 
wceed Edna Dean Baker in the presidency of Na 
tional College of Education, September 1, when the 
latter will retire atter 29 years of service. 
a THOMAS ASKI W, director ot admissions, Uni- 
versity ot Geo1 has been appointed dean of the 


iffairs and assistant to Jonathan 
Walter N. 


fessor of agriculture engineering, has succeeded Dr. 


ty ] + 
student 


C. Rogers, president. Danner, Jr., pro- 


IIENDERSON Was installed as dean of the 
New School ot Home Economies, the Pennsylvania 
State College, February 8. Dr. Henderson is the first 


woman to be appointed to an academic deanship in 


BENJAMIN A. 
ing dean, New London (Conn.) Junior College, was 


Hewitt, whose appointment as act- 


reported in SCHOOL AND Society, October 2, 1948, has 


been ; ppointe d to the deanship, effective September l. 


Ronert C. Wuirrorp, head of the department of 


English, Pr: 


pointed dean of a new division of general studies 


tt Institute (Brooklyn 5), has been ap- 


which will combine under one head all of the basie 
academk subjects ot the schools ot Engineering, 


mies, Art, and Library. 


MILprED Lupwia, 
German, Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), will as- 


assistant professor of French and 


sume additional duties as acting dean of women, 
March 1, when Laila Skinner, dean, leaves to tak 
post as director of personnel, Cook County Schoo! o! 
Nursing (Chicago). Miss Ludwig will serve until » 
suecessor to Dr, Skinner can be appointed. 


Howarp A. THompson, dean of the faculty, Samp- 
son (N. Y.) College, has assumed new duties as 
sistant to Asa S. Knowles, whose appointment as vice- 
president for university development, Cornel] Univer- 
sity, was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 15, 
1948. 


CARLETON W. WASHBURNE, former superintendent 
of schools, Winnetka (Ill.), whose appointment as 
director of education in Italy for the AMG was re 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, June 23, 1945, has 
been appointed director of graduate studies, director 
of the fifth-year teacher-education program, and 
chairman of the department of education, Brooklyn 


College. 


Puitip L. MCNAMEE, retired assistant superintend 
ent of schools in charge of vocational edueation, Chi- 
eago, has assumed new duties as director of educa 
tional research, the American School (Chicago). Mr. 
McNamee was retired on January 28 after 32 years 
of service to the city’s schools in the field of vocational 
education. 


+ 


ETHEL M. JoHNSON has been appointed director ot 
publie relations, Ferrum (Va.) Junior College. 


Davip Newton, formerly associate director, Jewish 
Culture Foundation, New York City, and assistant 
director of student activities, School of Education, 
New York University, has been appointed executive 
director, Student Houses, Ine. (formerly House Plan 
Association), the student-aectivity program, and in 
structor in the department of student life, City Col 
lege (New York). 

Harotp L. MINKLER, whose appointment as as 


sistant director of placement, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
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28, 1943, has been named co-ordinator of co- 
ve programs to succeed A. G. Giles who will 
e his duties as assistant professor of technieal 
nn’, Mr. 


acement office and his teaching as associate pro- 


Minkler will continue his services in 
of technical drawing. John E. Gerngross, a 
vraduate, has been appointed assistant to Wil- 


A. Lewis, Jr., dean of the Graduate School. 


Joun S. Loss, professor of economics and soci- 
y, Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), 
been appointed chairman of the department, sue- 

ding Alzada Comstock who has been granted par- 

tial leave of absence to enable her to devote more time 
to writing. Karl Loewenstein and Edward Soles as- 
sumed visiting professorships for the second semester, 
beginning February 14. Dr. Loewenstein, of Amherst 
College, is visiting professor of political science; Dr. 


Soles, a consulting psychologist of Longmeadow 


(Mass.), is giving a course in psychometrics. 


P. V. REICHELDERFER, professor of mathematics, the 
Ohio State University, has been appointed acting 
chairman of the department. 


Myron E. STARBIRD, principal of the W. G. Mallett 
School, Farmington (Maine), has been appointed head 
of the department of social science, State Teachers 
College (Farmington), to sueceed Charles S. Preble 
in August when the latter will retire after 28 years of 


service. 


WiLLiAM E. FISHER, assistant professor of psy- 
chology and sociology, the James Millikan University 
(Decatur, Ill.), has been named acting head of the 
department of education to serve during the continu- 
ing leave of absence granted to Ralph Yakel, pro- 
fessor of education, because of illness. 


EMANUEL A. Situ, formerly a teacher in Floral 
Park (N. Y.), assumed new duties as acting head of 
the department of art, Phoenix (Ariz.) Junior Col- 


] 


lege, at the opening of the second semester. 


ALBERT R. SPILLMAN, supervisor of trade subjects, 
division of vocational education New York City Board 
ot Education, has been appointed professor of edu- 
cation, City College (New York), where he will organ- 
ize a new department of industrial arts and vocational 
education to train teachers for these fields. 


HAROLD SHEPHERD, dean, Law School, Duke Uni- 
versity (Durham, N. Car.), has been appointed pro- 
lessor of law, Stanford University, and will assume 
his new duties, September 1. 


Bishop Lewis C. HartMAN, who retired recently as 
Bishop of the Boston area of the Methodist Church, 


has opened a new course, Studies in Ecumenical 
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Christianity, in the School of Theology, Boston Uni- 
versity. The course, which covers basie conceptions 
of the church, development of the ecumenical move- 
ment, bearing of Reformation principles on church 
union, contributions of the mission fields, theoretical 
and practical problems at various levels, and problems 
and prospects of the World Council of Churches, is 
given twice a week. It is thought to be “probably 
the first of its kind to be offered in theological 


training.” 


Hans Koun, Sydenham Clark Parsons professor 
of history, Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), has 
accepted an invitation to teach in Ziirich. Dr. Kohn 
will give a course on “America and Europe” in the 
Summer School of European Studies sponsored by 
the University of Ziirich and the Federal Institute 
of Technology during the latter part of July and the 
early part of August. 

THE REVEREND KENNETH Scorr LATOURETTE, Willis 
James professor of missions and Oriental history, 
Yale University, will deliver the 1949 Condon lectures 
on the Eugene campus of the University of Oregon, 
March 1 and 2; on the Portland campus, March 8 
and 10; and at the Oregon State College (Corvallis), 
Mareh 15 and 17. Dr. Latourette’s topics will be 
“The China That Has Been” and “The China That 
Is to Be.” 


Mrs. Luoyp CLARKE is conducting a noncredit 
course in premarital education during the spring 
semester at the University of New Mexico. Mrs. 
Clarke, formerly a counselor in a professional mar- 
riage clinic, has conducted similar noncredit courses 
in the universities of Minnesota and Louisville (Ky.), 
which later were added to the curricula of the insti 


tutions as credit courses. 


THE following have been appointed to associate 
professorships in the School of Civil Engineering, 
Cornell University: Paulis P. Bijiaard, formerly pro- 
fessor of bridges and structural engineering, Institute 
of Technology (Delft, Holland), and Arthur J. Me- 
Nair, associate professor of civil engineering, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, both in civil engineering; and Floyd 
O. Slate, assistant professor, Purdue University (La- 
fayette, Ind.), in engineering materials. Mr. Bijiaard 
has began his duties; the other appointments become 
effective at the opening of the fall semester. 

Mary B. CAtvert, assistant professor of sociology, 
Winthrop College (Rock Hill, S. Car.) was released 
by the college in January to accept a post as associate 
professor in the School of Social Work, University of 
South Carolina, February 1. 


JESSE E. YouNG has been appointed to an associate 
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) " e de pal ent of biologie: | sciences, 

( State College Henry R. Han- 

) ed nt protessor ot education 

| ! ersons on the fr ol the depart 

( Brown University (Providence, R 

( CCE! promoted to ociate protessor 

_ effective J ly l: Barnaby C: Keeney, William 

I’, | 1 Edmund S. Morgan. The appoint- 

( |) Keene wiate dean of the Graduate 

eported SCHOOL AND Society, Novem- 
) ( }O48 

| IX. Rabe, who has been a member of the 

tit inor planets program of the Interna- 

tional Astronomi Union for more than ten years 

nd | served in tl capacity since 1947 at the Uni 

ersity of Cincinnati when the union’s program was 

{ nsterred to the observatory, has been appointed 

nt protessor ol tronomy in the university's 

{; ¢ School of Arts and Sciences and the College 

Liberal Arts. Dr. Rabe will continue his work 


nder Paul Ilerget, director of the observatory. 


PHoMAS EF, FAGLEY, formerly a member of the staff 


University (Lewisburg, Pa.), has been 
named assistant professor of chemistry, College of 


Arts and Seiences, Tulane University (New Orleans 


l’austo P. Esteves, formerly a teacher of languages 
and musie in the New School for Social Research 
(New 
Portuguese, New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers 
(New Brunswick, N. J.). Mrs. August R. 
and Mrs. George W. Lee, Jr., have been 


York 11), has been appointed instructor in 


{ niversity 
Rupp, Jr., 
appointed to temporary posts in the department of 


eaueation, 


GRETCHEN H. Ko.LuNer has been appointed in- 
structor in typing and other business courses in the 
Y M¢ A Evening High School, New York 23. 
Grayson L. Kirk, director, Institute for European 
Studies, Columbia University, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive director, Academy of Political Sciences, to sue- 
ceed Ethel Warner who resigned on January 1. Mary 
Anger has been named to the new post of associate 
Lewis W. Douglas, United States Ambas- 


sador to Great Britain, is president; Thomas J. Wat- 


director. 


son, president, International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, and Leo Wolman, professor of economies, 
Columbia University, vice-presidents; and Sam A. 


Lewisohn, treasurer. 


CorRNELIS WILLEM DE KIEWIET, provost, Cornell 


University, has been elected to a four-year term as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the American 


Council of Learned Societies. 
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CLEMENT G. MOTTEN, assistant professor of history. 
Temple University (Philadelphia 22), will be given 
leave of absence in February, 1950, for research 
studies in Chile under a grant-in-aid by the Hen 


L. and Grace Doherty Foundation, Inc. 


HaroLtp H. PuNKE, a member of the staff of the 
Office of Education, FSA, has been given a temporary 
Social Work 


Kdueation, financed by the Carnegie Corporation o{ 


assignment on a National Survey of 


New York and directed by the division ot higher edu- 
cation of the Office of Education. 


J. GLOVER JOHNSON, professor ot religion, Mariett 
(Ohio) College, was re-elected chairman of the pn 
fessors’ section, International Council of Religious 
Education, at the international conference held in 
Columbus (Ohio), February 6-9. 


Earut J. McGratnu, former dean, College of Libera] 
Arts, the State University of Iowa, whose appoint 
ment as professor of edueation, the University ot 
Chicago, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, Octo- 
ber 30, 1948, has been named by President Truman 
commissioner of education, Office of Edueation, FSA, 
to succeed John W. Studebaker whose resignation was 
reported in these columns, July 10, 1948. Rall I. 
Grigsby has been serving as acting commissioner in 


the interim. 


ACCORDING to a report sent to School and Society 
under date of February 7, by Ralph C. Wenrich, as- 
sistant superintendent for vocational education, State 
Board of Contrel for Vocational Edueation, Michi- 
gan, the following are recent changes that have been 
made in the staff of the Office of Vocational Educa- 
tion: Robert M. Winger, formerly chief, division 0! 
veterans’ vocational training, succeeded M. D. Whak 
as supervisor of public-service training, division 0! 
trade and industrial edueation, December 1, 1948. 
Mr. Whale resigned on October 1; Mr. Winger has 
Max MecCarn 
has been assigned the responsibility of reviewing ap- 


been succeeded by Arthur Hansen. 


plications for the approval of establishments desiring 
to train veterans in trade and industry. On January 
31, James H. Dotseth sueceeded Arthur Elges on the 
staff of the division of trade and industrial education. 
Mr. Elges returned to the publie schools of Detroit. 
Weyland Harvey replaced Lloyd Nelson in the di- 
vision of veterans’ vocational training, January 19, 
and Thomas Kerrey has replaced Elmer Lightfoot as 
supervisor of veterans’ institutional on-farm training. 
Mr. Lightfoot is now supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation. Elizabeth Hillier, supervisor of home-making 


education, has resigned to resume graduate study in 


the Ohio State University. 
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Witttam M. JARDINE, president, Municipal Uni- 
ty of Wichita (Kans.), will retire, June 30, after 

vears of publie service, 15 of which will have been 
t in the presideney. 


GipeoN I. Humpureys, president, High Point (N. 
Car.) College, has asked the Board of Trustees to 
se him from his duties, June 1. Dr. Humphreys, 

is retiring after 19 years of service, has agreed 
serve until such time as a successor can be found. 
ticuArD S. FRENCH, superintendent, California 
State Sehool for the Blind (Berkeley), retired on 

January 31 after 26 years of service. Dr. French 

| also served in the School of Education, University 

{ California (1918-47). 

Recent Deaths 

ImAN EX. SCHATZMANN DurFekr, formerly secretary, 
Committee on Rural Edueation, Farm Foundation, 
Chicago, died, as the result of an automobile accident, 
January 9, in Germany, according to a report sent to 
ScHOOL AND Society by Mabel Carney, professor 
meritus of education Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
Mrs. Durfee had 
taught languages for several years in private schools 


versity, under date of February 15. 


the United States and had served as special investi- 
gator for the International Bureau of Edueation and 
the International Labor Office of the League of Na- 
tions; interpreter and research secretary for the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture (Rome); and 
1940-45), secretary, Committee on Rural Edueation, 
Farm Foundation. She had also directed two sum- 
mer Workshops for teachers in rural elementary 
schools under the auspices of the Georgia State De- 
partment of Education. She was known in the field 
of rural edueation both here and abroad for her re- 
search and writings on the problems of rural-school 
development. Her book, “The Country School at 
Home and Abroad,” was published by the University 
ot Chicago Press in 1942. 


Hottis Moopy Lona, professor of secondary edu- 
cation, Southwestern Louisiana Institute (Lafayette), 
succumbed to a heart attack, January 12, according 
to a report sent to SCHOOL AND Society under date of 
February 14. Dr. Long, who was forty-eight years 
old at the time of his death, had served as publie- 
school administrator in North Carolina (1919-23, 
1924-28) ; (1924-25), Botetourt High 
School, Gloucester (Va.); professor of edueation 
(1930-31), MaeMurray College for Women (Jack- 
sonville, Ill.); and in the professorship at South- 
western Louisiana Institute (since 1931). 


principal 


LesteR MarsH PRINDLE, professor of classical lan- 
guages and literatures, University of Vermont, died 
on his way to the classroom, February 14, at the age 


of fifty-six years. Dr. Prindle had served the uni- 
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versity as assistant professor of Latin (1921-24), as 
sociate professor (1924-26), professor (1926-36), 
and professor of classical languages and literatures 
(since 1937). 


Firz-JoHn WeEppELL, retired professor of English, 
Mississippi State College, died, February 17, at the 
age of seventy-six years. Dr. Weddell had served 
the college as professor and academie dean trom 1914 
He had held the post 
of finance officer at Fort Monroe from 1930 to 1946. 


until his retirement in 1930. 


THE REVEREND Harvey LEE Marcovux, professor of 
business communication, College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, Tulane University (New 
Orleans 18), died February 17, at the age of fifty 
years. Professor Marcoux, an ordained priest in 
the Episcopal Church who was also assistant dean of 
Christ Church Cathedral, had served as instructor in 
English (1923-26), Rensselaer Polytechnie Institute 
(Troy, N. Y.), and at Tulane University as assistant 
professor of business English (1926-40) and in the 
He had held the assist- 
ant deanship at the cathedral since October, 1948. 


protessorship (since 1940). 


THEODORE PARKER ADAMs, oldest alumnus of Har- 
vard College, died, February 19. Mr. Adams, who 
was born on July 24, 1845, had served as principal 
(1866-67), Plymouth (Mass.) High School, and elas- 
sical master (1871-1906), Cambridge Latin School. 


3AILEY WILLIS, professor emeritus of geology, 
Stanford University, died, February 20, at the age 
of ninety-one years. Dr. Willis, who was known 
internationally in his field through his surveys and 
expeditions, had served the professorship from 1915 
to 1922. 
Coming Events 

THE second National Conference of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO will be 
held in Cleveland, March 31—April 2. 


ings will be devoted to discussion of major phases of 


Plenary meet- 


the UNESCO program and progress that has been 
made; section meetings will present six important 
areas within which community groups find oppor- 
tunity to work on UNESCO objectives; and group 
meetings will show how community resources are put 
to work on such projects. All reservations are being 
handled by the Cleveland Convention and Visitors 
Bureau, Ine. 


AN international midcentury convocation on the 
social implications of scientific progress will be held 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, March 
31-April 2. 


world will be in attendance, and the meetings will 


Representatives from all parts of the 


close with the inauguration of James R. Killian, Jr., 
as president of the institute on April 2. 
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Honors and Awards 

Av the 100th anniversary of the graduation of 

Elizabeth Blackwell from Geneva (now Hobart) Col- 

lege (Gene _N. Y.), the first woman to receive the 

degree, Doctor of Medicine, the following physicians 

were given citations on January 23. The doctors 

thus honored were nominated by deans of Class A 

edi colleges of the United States and Canada. 


They are: Florence R. Sabin, Denver; Alice Hamilton, 
Had! e (Conn.); Helen B. Taussig, the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital; Martha May Eliot, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, FSA; Gerty Cori; Priscilla White; Helen V. 
McLean; Margaret D. Craichill; Helen MaeMurchy, 
Toronto; and Elise S. L’Esperanee, New York City. 


In addition there was a citation to one doctor from 
Knegland; no nomination from France had been re 
et ea Dd the college at the time word was sent to 
S< » Soe j 


Shorter Papers. 








Hans J. ReissNer, professor of aerodyna: 
aerostructures, Polytechnic Institute of Brook! 
honored by a dinner at the. Fifth Avenue Hot 
York City, on the oceasion of his 75th birthda 
ary 18. A Reissner Anniversary Volume, cont 
32 contributions by leading authorities in the { 
applied mechanies in the United States, Er 
France, Germany, Sweden, Norway, and Yugi 
was presented to Dr. Reissner in recognition \ 
contributions to civil engineering and applied 1 
ies during the past 50 years. 

Moraan L. Comps, president, Mary Washi: 
College of the University of Virginia (Fred 
burg), was honored by a dinner given on Januar 
by the faculty and administrative staff in celeb 
of his 20 years in the presidency. During the yx 
the college has grown from a staff of 27 members 
an enrollment of 460 students to an enrollment 
1,600 students under a teaching staff of 92, off 


293 courses in 30 departments. 


Henry C. SHERMAN AND Marston T. Bocei 
emeritus professors of Columbia University, wer 
awarded the Charles Frederick Chandler medals 
1948 on January 25. Dr. Sherman, Mitchell p: 
fessor emeritus of chemistry, spoke on “Current A 
vances in the Chemistry of Nutrition,” and Dr. Bogert 
professor emeritus of organie chemistry, on “The I 


ternational Organization of Chemists,” at the pr 


tation ceremonies. 
r 





STUDENTS REFLECTING THE FAMILY- 
WORLD SCENE 


Marion BArBour BEAVEN 


R ckhford (7il.) Colle ge 


Ir is now more than thirty years since we as a 
r n entered the First World War. The parents 
of today’s adolescents were either in the armed 
‘rees or on the home front, taking some part in 


‘to end wars” and toward making the world 


“safe for democracy.” Those of us who were in col- 
lege telt the death toll as it sounded for some of 


our classmates, sometimes a brother or father or more 


These parents of today, settling into the postwar 
years of the early twenties, experienced inflation and 
prosperity, ending in the eatastrophie depression of 
he early thirties when life looked hopeless for some 
millions and precarious for other millions. It was 
in those years that the present college students were 
born. “Shall we or shall we not have a child?” was 
the question considered by many young couples, Sta- 
tisties tell the story if memory does not. One half of 


the members of the entering class at Rockford College 


come from homes where there is only one child, and 
two thirds of the class come from families wher 
there are not more than two children. Mueh has be 
written about the rapidly approaching years (197) 
1980) when we will look like a country of 
people,” and orphanages will need to be converted 
into homes for “old people,” because 20 per cent 
our population will be over 65 years of age. Whiat- 
ever the new birth rate tells us, and however 1! 
picture is altered, there will be a span of time whet 
one of our age groupings will reflect the signs of war 
a severe economic depression, and more war, and this 
span of time is upon us. 

As the babe born in years of fear and anxiety gr 
the clouds of depression lifted and the brief minutes 





of welcome sunlight east only the shadow of imper 
ing war. Five years were to follow during which 1 
babe, now the child, developed through the early ado- | 
lescent period of his life. My own memory of similar } 
adolescent years has dimmed, but it seems to many | 
of us that the young people today have the in | 
delible impression of continual uncertainty and i 
security made more perplexing by the confused and 
fearful, if not fatalistie, conversations of adults. The 
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na] contribution of the atomic bomb to the ending of 
ar and the beginning of our continued armed 
add the finishing touch to a fear-laden psy 

logy of present-day thought. 

Betore we observe in the mirror the refleetions of 

day’s family group, there is one more faet which 

significant for our discussion. Gone are the days 
he steadying effects of large families, the home- 
ad, the home town, a sense of >elonging to a neigh- 
hood. [ am reminded of the conversation W ith one 
our sophomores, recently moved from an eastern 
ter. She said, “Mother doesn’t like the new home. 
She doesn’t know the neighbors and nobody else does 
either. If Dad can get a job out West where we have 
some relatives, We are going to move. It’s always in 
the back of my mind, even though I try to think of 
only a day at a time.” The already diminishing 
mily and neighborhood base has an added threat 
n the inerease of separation because of parental in- 
compatibility. Thus this first base of security for 
the child has been perceptibly weakened. 

With the preceding résumé as a background for 
observing our present student group, we will look at 
the adolescent who has left the sheltered family 
center for a college edueation. Security resting in a 
smaller environment than in the past, the young adult 
finds the initial home unit very important to his well- 
being. Overnight he finds that he has relinquished 
the rights of childhood for the responsibilities of 
maturity. Students enter their role as freshmen at 
different notches on the scale of maturity. One finds 
a place in the line, not according to the alphabet or by 
physical stature, but by the measure of his emotional 
growth and the development of his intellectual ca- 
pacity. It is impossible to treat fully the parents’ 
relationship to the loeation of the son or daughter in 
the collegiate line. We shall, however, attempt to mir- 
ror some typical sample relationships. 

One may categorically say that the student who has 
a sense of an unassailable place in the family constel- 
lation will not seek an undue new security in the tem- 
porary college group. He will, on the other hand, 
find the enriching experiences of college life enlarging 
his base of seeurity and making it possible to grow 
closer even though apart. A student recently said, 
“[ had to come away from home in order to appreciate 
If the child has felt loved and adequate 
at home, he will begin his eollege life with the normal 


, 


my parents.’ 


delight of these first days. Fortunately for the dean's 
office and other counseling services, the majority of 
our students come to us with a minimum of problems, 
even though they are from homes which have experi 
enced the increased strains of the social scene. 
Turning to a consideration of the students who 


show behavior deviations from the norm, we find, 
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even before research into a given situation, that most 
deviations have a direet relationship to one or both 
parents. The mothers seem to have more time to 
make their attitudes and wishes known, and for pur- 
poses of discussion we shall group the parents, usu- 
ally represented by the mother, around anxiety over 
health, over marks or grades, and over the student’s 
place in the new constellation. The students display- 
ing deviations from the norm seem to group them- 
selves around anxiety over grades, over health, over 
adequacy with friends, and in overt misbehavior. 

One of the most interesting reflections of family 
life appears in the students who are misbehavior prob- 
lems. Three students with severe infringements of 
college regulations, and receiving limited suspension, 
revealed during the conferences, that a parental 
separation was in process. The emotional tangle in 
accepting the punishment was greatly increased. “We 
will do anything you say, but don’t send us home” was 
the ery of each of these young people. Telephone and 
face-to-face conversations with one of the parents in 
each case told us of the hostility towards the child in 
two cases and towards the college for inflicting home 
punishment in the case of the other. Each of these 
students told the same story of constant friction and 
irritations in the home scene since early childhood. 
It is small wonder that such a student thrust into a 
regulated college scene is a person careless about regu 
lations, if not a deliberately anarchistie member of 
the student body. 

Abnormally frictional home situations produce many 
other behavior problems. Where divorce has taken 
place, the adolescent becomes restless and often dis- 
organized in striving to find a direction for his life. 
Uneven emotional responses characterize this student. 
Some are obsessed with the desire to please one or the 
other of the parents. Some are rebellious and antag 
onistie to both parents and eager to be on their way to 
“oreener pastures.” In every case there is a reaching 
out for a substitute parent. If restlessness and emo 
tional factors do not engulf him, the teacher or the 
counselor may provide a steadying influence until 
some rootage with an attendant seeurity begins to 
take place. Broken homes do not necessarily rep 
resent a background from which we find our emotional 
problems, but the proportion is sufficiently large to 
indicate a reflection of this type of early disturbance 
in the behavior pattern of the student in his college 
days. 

In the separation of parents as a result of divorce 


there is rarely the close attachment to either parent 
which is characteristie of the separation of parents by 
death. The percentage of students coming from 
homes where one parent is deceased is high, and a 


new set of emotional factors faces the counselor of 
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these student The dependence ol parent on child 
nd vice versa is marked. The sacrifice on the part of 
the parent to send the child away trom home is often 
a burden financia and always a burden spiritually. 
It frequently ends in an unfinished year and many 
times in the completing of not more than one or two 
years ot the long-anticipated college education. The 


parent cannot relinquish the child nor can the student 


alyze the parent-child dependency in which he finds 
himself. An irate mother, writing about the in- 
adequate method of enlisting her daughter in a certain 


club, later talked with the dean by telephone and in 


the eourse of conversation said, “She is all I have and 
I want her to be in all the organizations in which 
he has interest.” Later in the conversation she said, 


‘} 1 
“IT try not to let her know my worries. She says she 


very happy.” Thus one is impressed with the pain 
of separation when a | of one’s devotion is centered 

The student related to a parent separated from the 
other by death or divoree ean be easily diverted from 
the normal four-year college education upon which he 
has embarked. Thus, the natural process of maturing, 
be obstrueted 


earlier interrupted, often continues t 
until the span ol adoleseence has been considerably 
lengthened. The intertwining of psychological and 
economie eauses in the decision to leave college is 
again and again illustrated in the records of college 
students. 

Another type of deviation from the norm is caused 
by anxiety over achievement, shown by both student 
and parent; it is often diffieult to discover which is 
eause and which is effeet. Competition and the sys- 
tem of grading are probably the personal and im 
personal root causes of this disturbing emotion which 
plagues the counselor almost daily. If the student 
arrived with either a sense of inadequacy or superior- 
ity regarding grade achievement, there will be tensions 
to be released. Letters and telephone conversations 
between parents and children around this subject 
run as steadily as a river and too often become the 
eause of much counseling. “My father expects me 
to get better marks than these.” “I ean’t stay in 
school unless I make a B average.” “I'd rather drop 
physies than get a D.” These are typical remarks 
usually couched in an emotion reflecting earlier feel- 
ings of inadequacies and too much current consulta- 
tion between parent and child. 

Anxiety over achievement takes another form as 
it relates to the student’s place in the group of other 
students. The student who makes friends easily is 
in the majority, but occasionally we find one who is 
either fearful about her ability to make a friend or 
euts herself away from associating in the fun and 
frolic of college life. Both present immediate prob- 
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lems for the counselors, and the causes usually stem 
from the parental scene. Very occasionally there js 
a physical cause such as unattractiveness, but more 
frequently it is related to either a true or imagined ye. 
jection on the part of a parent or parents in favor 
of some other child. The college officer responsible 
for the delicate problem of assigning roommates 
meets this particular anxiety at close range. Re- 
quested roommate changes in the freshman year 
sometimes evoke this type of disturbed remark, “What 
is the matter with me? I’ve now lost two roommates! 
I try so hard to make people like me.” 

And, finally, there is the parent-child complex over 
health. Almost every student brings preconceived 
ideas about diet, exercise, sleep, and night air! No 
student ever arrives with fixed ideas about the relation- 
ship of constantly snacking and the enthusiasm with 
which she does or does not greet the food in the dining 
room. The ravenous appetite over holiday meals in 
the home atmosphere is no indication of either the 
quality or quantity of the food served at the college. 
And yet sooner or later the dean’s office, the responsi- 
tory of all minor and major student problems voiced 
by parents, will hear the refrain, “My daughter does 
not get enough to eat. Can’t you do something about 
it?” 
campuses and repeated over the decades. This is 


This is the perfectly normal situation on most 


not an illustration of a deviation from the norm as it 
relates to health. Health deficiencies are cared for 
by a direct family-doctor relationship to the college 
physician and infirmary. Deviation comes at the 
point of family anxiety over a health problem and 
the inability of the student to treat it as a normal 
condition of her life. One never ceases to be dis- 
tresed over the unnecessary tension caused by over- 
anxious parents. The attention which has been show 
ered upon the “patient” at home is often demanded 
by the student of her fellow students. Calling re- 
cently upon:one student reported to be “quite ill,” 
we found her surrounded by three friends, one 
placing a hot water bottle at her feet, another brewing 
some tea, and the third anxiously inquiring if there 
she could do. After the nurse suec- 


was “anything’ 
ceeded in moving her to the infirmary where she was 
separated from all this attention, the student tried to 
explain her discomfort. “I often get these headaches, 
and, when I do, my mother always puts me to bed.” 

It is not my role in this discussion to deal with 
social treatment either for parent or for student. The 
increase in the number of deviations which reflect 
parent anxieties points to the need for further rec- 
ognition of and research in the area of causes. Much 
has been written about the dependence of the mental 
health of the older child upon normal parental care 
in the earliest years. Much has also been written 
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hout frustrations within the family pattern and of 
the increasing number of the mentally sick. Little has 
yey written to forewarn and forearm us with the 
inseling tools to care for a whole generation of 
ng people born into a world which has instilled 
fear at every turn of its development. For at least 
en years we shall have a reflection of the abnormal 
hich in a majority sense becomes the normal and 
st be treated in the everyday course of events. 
When the current needs of this generation are 
recognized, curricular and extracurricular programs 
may be provided to supplement a counseling plan for 
the individuals needing immediate help. An eminent 
iologist has said, “The child cannot be understood 
except in relation to his world.” His first world is 
family and, as we have implied all through this 
discussion, the smallness of the family has intensified 
the reflection of the world. There is nothing new in 
the fact that moods and attitudes in parents are felt 
by the children and given back in various behavior 
disturbances. We are increasingly aware of some 
relationship between the abnormalities of the past 
twenty years and the behavior patterns of our college 
young people. The deviations from the norm are 


Reborts... 


too many for counselors to fail to recognize a definable 
pattern of behavior in the parents. One does not 
clibly repeat the popular slogan, “Back of every 
problem child is a problem parent.” It becomes 
equally transparent that back of every problem 
parent is a problem world. 

Counseling staffs in every institution need to ree- 
ognize new factors in the background of today’s 
prolonged period of adolescence. There is help com- 
ing from the theorists and practitioners in the non 
directive technique in counseling, the therapy which 
comes from new insights which the counselee finds in 
his own experience. Recently I asked a student if she 
liked a certain psychiatrist. “I don’t know,” she 
replied, “because I did most of the talking.” In the 
field of sociology there may be help to be derived 


‘situational analysis.” In 


this approach the student is directed toward t] 


from what is being ealled 
ie «dis- 
covery and role of background factors in his own 
foreground experiences and the analysis of the situa- 
tion he observes. It will be a “knowledge of acquaint- 
ance” first and foremost of himself, and perhaps give 
understanding and more meaning to the old adage, 
“Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: DRAMA 
AND CINEMA 


WILLIAM BEYER 
New York 27 


CONGRESS is at long last being urged to do some- 
thing about a National Theatre by way of a bill filed 
by Representative Jacob K. Javits (R., New York 
City) and Senator Irving 8. Ives (R., New York) 
which opens up the whole subject and recommends that 
professional authorities submit plans for a congres- 
sional committee to study. Perhaps the awareness of 
the fact that we are in part subsidizing, through ERP, 
the European state theatres and also of the fact that 
the impoverished British have provided $4,000,000 
toward building such a structure in London for the 
first time may cause Congress to take off its blind- 
ers. The set-up for action is already in existence, 
for in 1933 Congress granted a National Theatre 
charter to the American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy (ANTA), but failed to allot funds for it. The 
only thing Americans have had that resembled a Na- 
tional Theatre was the WPA Federal Theatre, and 
it took a major depression to bring that into being. 
Saddled anachronistically as it was with two contra- 
dietory objectives, serving as a relief measure and 


building a national-theatre institution, the project was 
doomed before it had a fair chance. The present bill 
is a good omen, and it will be interesting to see the 
degree of cultural awareness the 8lst Congress ex 
hibits by its response. 

The Army University Center at Biarritz, astonish 
ingly enough, served as a tryout center in 1945 for an 
impressive production of Shakespeare’s “Richard IIL” 
which opened recently at the Booth Theatre, with the 
versatile Richard Whorf giving a fine, fettlesome per- 
formance as the malevolent monarch. Our victorious 
officers and men, having defeated the most diabolical 
usurper of modern times and having been mired in 
the wanton wreckage and horror he and his villainous 
henchmen had promoted, apparently saw a parallel in 
the bloody career of Richard III as presented by 
Shakespeare to perpetuate artistically the historical 
concepts his Tudor patron, Queen Elizabeth, com- 
manded of him. The career of both the older traitor 
and the modern one exemplified carnage incarnate, 
and strikingly enough, the modern leader’s mouth- 
piece was, like Richard, a sinister, loathsome cripple. 
Whorf and Captain Richard Barr staged the GI offer- 
ing in Biarritz, with Whorf, then as now, making the 
two-hour adaptation of the play and designing set- 
tings and costumes with notable success. All con- 


cerned were totally unprepared for the enthusiastie 
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re” ed c<eptical 2 es as W S 
1) QI] \\ d beer anned as one- 
ek « on be n extended 

of oO \ occupation centers, 1 the way 

bie o \ ! nder the lidance OL ¢ n 

| In t ( e Whort returned, contract 
bound, to H e assembly line at the local 

( | ere B yined him aftei s A dis- 
( 

I] n Oppo ! y to p oduce the pl y on 
Broadv vy came to nothing, even though last season 
Whorf, together w José Ferrer, presented some 

pressive re als at the New York City Center, 
featuring’ both men as actors and directors. Para- 
doxically, it took a Boston failure to give them the 
coveted oppo ! The Boston Repertory Com- 
many at the Copley Theatre, after a disastrous season, 
pproached Whort and suggested that he jump into 
{ breach with “Richard III.” He did, with Barr 
directing, and the suecess of the venture not only 

ed the situation in Boston, but won them an ae- 


that brought the Bro: dway producers panting, 
waving contracts. Herman Levin won out and opened 
the production in New York, and a handsomely staged 


nelodrama it is, colorful and tempestuous. The virile 

r does himself proud. 

“Richard IIL” presents a considerable challenge to 
the star, for from the opening curtain when, as the 
Duke of Gloucester, he is already trailing blood and 
has a couple of royal heads to his discredit, the emo- 
tional key is set at a fevered pitch. To sustain the 
sinister intensity by piling villainy upon villainy de- 
mands an infinite versatility on the part of the actor, 
lest we get bogged down in a routine this-is-just- 
point where, in self- 
fense, we can take no more horror and so find the 
e ludicrous. Shakespeare's sharp characterizations, 

onorous, compelling lines with their sporadic 
poetic images illuminating with precise lightning spe- 
ves and aets, propel the career of this power- 
erazed medieval gangster forward with an emotional 


drive that, when projected with the vigor of the 


present cast, leaves one numb. Whorf’s Richard is 
thoroughly overt in infamous behavior as is indicated 
by Shake Sper re’s opening lines—a bit too much so, we 


think, for the deliberation implied from time to time 


would make a commendable eontrast to the continued 


pattern of premeditation and on-the-spot ealeulation. 

It is as though, like a modern ganester, Gloucester 
] rt ] 4 4 : 

Vanks Ou nis gat atl the opening and never takes 


as he stalks along the gory 


his fl er on the trigger 


line leadiz r to the eoveted blood spattered throne. 
W hort supporting company is excellent, most nota- 
} et 

bly Philip Bourneuf as Buckingham. The women who 
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play the three queens, Frances Reid, Polly Rowles. 
and Grace Coppin, act with a vitality and an urgene 
that are all the more impressive when weighed ag 

the drive the otherwise all-male cast presents as they 
charge headlong into the tyrant’s pitched battl 
the throne. And a battle it is; the various contenders 
for favors and power give one something to gr; ppl 
with. Any preliminary research done by us in order 
to get the historical facts straight is of no help. Her 
we have to take our history on the young Shakes 
peare’s compelling dramatic terms although the 
lacks the impressive perceptivity and the philosop 
and poetic magnificence of his more mature tragedies 
This presents an interesting angle on Shakespeare's 
Chronicle plays. As suggested, Shakespeare, the pla: 
wright, had to serve his patron, Queen Elizabeth, of 


the House of Tudor. In the historic battle between the 


houses of York and Laneaster which made up the Wars 
of the Roses and the ensuing civil trife that lay like a 


blight on “Merrie England,’ Henry Richmond, th 
victor at Bosworth Field, was crowned Henry VII, the 
Henry VIII, his 


second son, together with the latter’s daughter, Queen 


first king of the House of Tudor. 


Elizabeth, neither one exactly a paragon as_ perso: 
or ruler, seeking to exalt the House of Tudor by in 
terpreting history to its advantage, enlightened their 
subjects according to their royal dictates. The party 
line of the ambitious Tudors, being anti-Lancaster, 
gives us Shakespeare’s version of history, in this in 
stance, Richard III. 
thing, but the powers that hold the reins, be they 


Historical versimilitude is on 
power-seeking Tudors or Party Leaders, lay down the 
propaganda line. Purists who wince at the slightest 
abbreviation of Shakespeare’s text on the score ot 
artistic versimilitude should not altogether disregard 
this greater truth and the significance the wider 
knowledge conveys. Otherwise, as in the eyele of 
Hollywood movies wherein the story is essentially and 
persistently the same, false history will disastrously 
repeat itself—as it has. 

Mr. Whorf’s clean-cut adaptation pares “Richard 
III’ down to an impressive, succinct, pertinent con 
ment on the danger inevitable when one man is in 
trusted with the power of leadership and makes vivid 
the comparison with the state leaders in our times 
who seize power by other than democratic means and 
At least, so it 


appears to us, and in so doing what has the glow ot! 


use violence to insure their position. 


a vital historic chronicle here bears the spark ot 
living documentary making its own significant co: 
ment. What adds considerably to the effectiveness o1 
the melodrama is Mr. Barr’s lucid and foreeful dire: 
tion and the skillful lighting plan he has worked out, 
which at a flash evokes suitable moods with the rapid 
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of cinematie dissolves from scene to scene. 
rhly admirable, too, are Mr. Whort’s stunning 
es in stark red, black and white, or shades 
eot, contrasted with the ominous, sombre sim- 
of the settings which move with the speed of 
so that there is never a halt between the scenes. 
ill adds up to a lusty, rip-roaring production. 
It has interested us from time to time to observe 
the degree of liberalism many avowed liberals allow 
emselyes in practice, and it becomes increasingly 
pparent that they are liberal to the degree that the 


yiect involving their convictions is removed from 


“Forward the Heart,” a timely, provoeative socio- 

cj¢al drama by a neweomer, Bernard Reines, pre- 
sents the ease of four liberals in a taut narrative that 
is concerned with a blind veteran, a young artist of 
romise, Who returns to his mother, a widow, in their 
nufortable Boston home. Here the desolate man is 


attracted to and falls in love with a lovely, under- 
standing girl, his mother’s maid, self-educated, tal- 
ented, and an artist-singer in embryo. The girl is 
a Negro, a fact, understandably enough, that has not 
been explained to the blind man, and when she rejects 
his declaration of love on this basis ensuing develop- 

ents make the marriage the veteran insists upon im- 
possible. Besides the young couple and the charming 


] 
} 


ther there is the veteran’s uncle, a sound, com- 
panionable fellow, a doctor whose broad liberalism is 
cenerously exercised in his professional pursuits. The 
sume liberalism was exemplified by the veteran’s late 

ther, founder of a successful progressive school. 
His widow, supporter of her husband’s broad beliefs, 
modestly carries on as head of the school, a capable, 
warm-hearted executive. Both she and the uncle are 
devoted and sympathetic to the war-blinded man con- 
fronted with a shattered eareer, although they are 
lacking in understanding of the quixotie and complex 
nature of the artist. The alert, sensitive girl soon 


akes up for this lack, and the ensuing romantic 


ry 


liaison and the tragedy are inevitable. 

Here are four people we all know and understand 
according to our individual convictions and compre- 
hensions, and while miseegenation is the device upon 
which the story turns, it is important largely because 
it serves to probe the depths of our liberalism, as it 
did that of the veteran. Shocked, even repelled, at 
first when confronted with the truth, he takes pause, 
as do the mother and uncle. To the Negro girl the 
test is less severe, for to her, regrettably, it is merely 

variation on an old theme. Thus the play holds 
up the mirror to all of us, and we who can bear to 
ce the unflattering reflection squarely must answer 


the basie question for ourselves and so solve the im- 
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passe with which the play concludes. To the degree 
in which we are honest in this respect can we judge 
the four people involved in “Forward the Heart.” 
For his part the dramatist has done his job succinctly 
in uncompromising, moving terms. The situations are 
honestly explored as they untold and have the tense 
dramatic impact of inevitability which derives trom 
the salient factors in the background of his people. 
These mount in intensity until the final tragie sepa- 
ration which is truly shattering to witness. 

Mr. Reines has no answer to the problem of the 
play since he has not romanticized it. Life has no 
answer as of today, and he is too honest to exploit 
the theme snidely for vulgar sensationalism. Also, he 
is not pretentious in the manner of many left-wing 
playwrights who interpret each personal problem as 
a social cause celebre, hastening the revolution. The 
more mature thinking on the part of Mr. Reines con- 
siderably elevates the drama. However, while ad- 
mirably suecinet in his storytelling the playwright 
errs, we feel, in being unnecessarily sparing. Many 
pertinent factors implicit in the scenes which are 
merely touched could be more thoroughly developed 
and presented with considerable dramatie impact. 
This might also serve to vary the brisk Broadway- 
routined pace in which the scenes are played. Since 
the greatest dramatie acceleration takes place up to 
the revelation of the girl’s identity a heightened, eumu- 
lative conflict is needed to sustain this intensity to the 
very end for, as it is, there is no element of surprise 
or suspense remaining. Too, the love declaration 
comes too early in the play; the tragedy is too soon 
conceded, leaving the veteran to knock himself out to 
no further dramatic purpose. For a first play, how- 
ever, this is indeed a promising beginning and, of 
the various dramas we have seen on this theme, it is 
the most poignant and impressive. 

The director, Peter Frye, has done a good job, 
brisk, sensitive, and revealing, although, as indicated 
before, the play needs less pace and more contrast- 
ing rhythms, since it necessarily falls into duologues. 
As the blind veteran, William Prince is superb, pre 
senting him as a man of idealism and warmth, bris- 
tling with the contradictions and disarming ingenuous 
ness of the artist, and playing him with authority and 
a keen inner awareness of the drama’s larger implica 
tions. His performance is outstanding among those 
of the younger men this bleak theatre season. As the 
Negro girl, Mildred Joanne Smith disarms criticism. 
She is magnificent here as she was earlier in the season 
when she, together with Canada Lee, made memorable 
by their superior talents the otherwise hackneyed 
drama, “Set My People Free.” Miss Smith has a 


gentle beauty, a voeal richness, grace, and rare ability 


N 
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ect ¢ nal tensions in momentous silence 
é t t r The cenes oO the n 
ve between the two lovers are of a tenuous 
making their final separation heartbreaking. 
itely tor the play these two pertormers fill 
their fhe htened emotional attenuation where 
terial 1 Sparse indeed. As the veteran’s 
beautiful, sympathetic, and possessed of a 
inner warmth, Natalie Schafer gives a com- 
performance. Harry Bannister is successful 
enting the friendly uncle as a firm, dependable 
The single ettin an ingenious composite ol 


of the first-floor rooms, is strikingly designed 
Watkins and 


the most outstanding drama by a new writer 


ikes a genuine contribution 


the current season is woefully lacking in 
it is agreeable to report that Moss Hart has 
1 effacing this lamentable slur 
“Light [ p the Sky.” 


goers who two decades ago enjoyed that 


resture towar 


diverting new comedy, 





lampoon of the movies “going talkie,” “Once 
time,” Mr. Hart’s first play written in col- 
ion with George 8S. Kaufman, will enjoy the 
in he provide s here at the expense of some 
show business. As targets for his hilarious 
ht, he has selected a vain, egocentric glamor 
star, her producer, a director, a budding 
rot, and the necessary bystanders, chief among 


mother and husband, the producer’s 


older playwright, 


beautiful ghost writer, 
e-struck Shriner. All are involved person 
ily, or by the accident of marriage or 
the tryout in Boston of the young play- 
“The Time Is 


hirst play, an allegory entitled 


Now lhe first act extravagantly presents the wacky 
i emblage in festive spirits, love, and gala well-be- 
{ all congratulating themselves on the wonderful 
play they are to give that very evening. The second 

et is er midnight when they gather with knives 

out, invectives flying indiscriminately, for the Boston 

lience was cold, it “sat on its hands,’ some even 

\ Ked oul hence they n ake merry, blan Ing every- 

one b hemselves. This prompts the disillusioned 

voung playwrig! former truck driver with a burn 

uent and something he had to get out of his 


system, which turned out to be the allegory, to walk 


out on them. He had gathered, during rehearsals, 

t they were angels from heaven; now they 
reveal the elves as selfish, mad, egotistical, shallow 
phonic adieu! Later that night, the third act, when 


the Boston reviews acclaim the star, the dramatist, and 
everyone concerned, the assembled poleeats revert to 


quixotieally angelie behavior, and all 


their eariier, 
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ends giddily, with the author agreeing to improve thy 
play for New York where, we might add, erities ay 
known to reverse out-of-town reviews on Occasion, 

True, the plot, as such, is negligible, but the char 
acters compensate, as they are set up in the broadest 
possible terms, farcically exaggerated, immensel) 
funny, and amazing incredible, as only show peopl 
can be. The casting is a marvel of skillful showman 
ship. They are presented to us in the manner ot} 
vaudeville in act one, with the pretty ghost writer 
holding the hoop while, each in turn, the principals 
enter, Jump through, and go into their spiel. There is 
plenty of vigorous burlesquing of those present and 
of show business generally, and the clowning is all 
done with adroit manipulation, The sure-fire gags fly 
and burst continually so that, hke holiday-makers’ 
rockets, their loud explosions do light up the cyclo 
rama Which, of course, is show people’s sky. 

We go along all the way with this potpourri of 
flambuoyant nonsense for at tomfoolery the play 
wright is a court jester par excellence and is con 
sistently diverting. However, we question the pseudo- 
philosophic melange that winds up the play. Here 
the befuddled young playwright, to us an outrag 
ously incredible character from the start, accepts the 
dictum from his seniors that, even though they are 
all mad, these theatre folk are just like other folks 
all the world is wacky these days—and he must 
the general dementia into his scheme of things. We 
object. One actress, one director, a producer and his 
wite, and two playwrights, all blown up for comi 
exploitation, hardly reflect the theatre or justify these 
philosophie conclusions. The truth is that theatre 
artists are different. The zest and temperament basi 
to the colorful eccentricities of creative artists which 
induce their mereurial behavior, vivid contradictions, 
and invigorating spontaneity are concomitant of their 
rreat talents which daily bring fresh wonder to 
weary world. To reduce the illumination they giv 
to life to the feeble spark emitted by the neurotics 
in every other business in our hopped-up, modern 
world, with its extremes, confusions, and ruthless 
shenanigans, is to leave us black skies indeed. As this 
sophomorically philosophie conclusion is not about 
theatre artists, however, but an observation on th 


extreme show-business “smart operators,” as the play 


wright labels them, it might well apply to them tor 


they are, indeed, entertainment hucksters, and then 


amusing high jinks show them in top form. The 


stage needs such bright folderols these troubleso 


days, and the expert performances here of Virginia 
Field, Glenn Anders, Sam Levene, Audrey Christie, 


Phyllis Povah, Barry Nelson, Philip Ober, and Bart 


lett Robinson hilariously provide them. 
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‘Blood Wedding,” by the late Federico Garcia 
ca. a victim of Spanish Fascism and certainly con- 
emporary Spain’s leading poet-dramatist, is the am- 
bh ous new production at New Stages, the enter- 
sing off-Broadway professional-theatre workers’ co- 
yperative group. And an outstanding job of stage 
‘yection and setting it is. Certainly, in Ralph Als- 
ing the group has the most brilliant and imagina- 
vely resourceful scene designer to come along in 
recent years. Alswang is a wizard at evoking the 
very essence of a play and works sheer magic in his 
lighting and free designs, unfailingly simple, pure, 
and inspiring. His forceful, unadorned basic setting 
f the hot, barren Spanish countryside, on which he 
spots properties necessary for individual scene illu- 
sion, is a thing of compelling beauty and is alone 
worth a trip to Bleecker Street. Here, as in all his 
New Stages productions, Alswang has co-operated 
cenially with a director of equal virtuosity, Boris 
Tumarin. It was the effective staging by fumarin of 
“Lamp at Midnight,’ 


, 


the Barrie Stavis drama with 
which the company opened last season, that set the 
rroup off as genuinely creative theatre workers. In 
this sombre Spanish tragedy of Lorea, presenting a 
croup of peasants steeped to the hilt in native lore 
and characteristic elemental emotions, New Stages 
is the perfect script for its experimental purpose. 
It is a challenge to all facets of vital theatre produe- 
tion and gives one a chance to see what show business 
feels is uncommercial. Unfortunately, show business 
seems to be right in this instance, for two decades 
ago the Neighborhood Playhouse presented the play 
iptown under the title, “Bitter Oleanda,” with dis- 
strous results. Seeing it here for the first time, we 
can understand why it failed. These remote, ele- 
ental people, their feudal-age psychology, and their 
way of life are completely alien, and the play needs 
the most expert casting and exotic romantic theatri- 
calization to be made successful in this country. 
“Blood Wedding” tells the simple tale of the tragie 
irriage of the only son of a prosperous widow who 
d lost her other men in the “feudin’ ” traditional in 
these parts. The equally well-off bride had broken 
an earlier engagement to a landless lover on her 
shrewd father’s stern insistence. The rejected lover 
arries, unhappily enough, but the smoldering love 
ot the separated pair only grows. At the wedding 
the lover and the bride yield to the inevitable and 
elope, precipitating pursuit and capture by the bride- 
groom. In the fight that follows both men are killed. 
Lorea, the poet-dramatist, no doubt in the original 
had his say in compelling poetic urgency so that the 
suitable simple dialogue would gain singing impact 
as the passions rise, clash, and recede. The English 





translation is just that, a translation and no mere. 
It is clumsy, plodding, and leaden, never getting at 
the roots of character or passion poetically or un- 
leashing the tragedy in striking imagery. This gives 
both the director and the actors a terrific wall to 
hurdle. 

The result is that the actors are not up to it despite 
the fact that Tumarin’s direction presents a remark 
able arrangement, with Hanya Holm’s simple, lovely 
dance patterns and Alswang’s vital scenic collabora- 
tion, all blending dialogue, action, song, and dance, 
orchestrating them, as it were, into a lyrie whole. 
The dialogue is spare, song and dance sustaining 
much of the passion indicated by word or action, and 
intensity and the ability to evoke and project primal 
emotions are demanded of the actors. This, with the 
possible exception of Joan Tompkins, as the lover's 
tragic neglected wife, they fail in. The brooding, 
sombre, emotional depths elude them altogether. This 
weakness makes the stark tragedy turgid and dour, 
and the concluding note of pity is muffed. Since the 
production falls short in this respect, Lorea’s use of 
allegorical figures, Death and Moon, seems contrived 
and false instead of being the resultant lyric flowering 
of mood and emotion fulfilling the play’s climax. It 
also strikes us that with the Spanish being of a vola- 
tile and mercurial temperament—edgy in the extremes 
of their moods from exaltation to despair—an ocea 
sional contrast in mood would have been authentie and 
dramatically powertul. Especially in the wedding 
scene might this contrast have been quite persuasive, 
for, as it now stands, the guests seem to have come to 
Death’s party rather than to that of the burial pair. 

The shortcomings of the actors, we might add, are 
not entirely their fault. Rather it is the shortcoming 
of our show business generally. They need experience 
working together over a period of years under a single 
director in order to establish an integrated style of 
acting so that there is that inner rapport necessary 
when presenting a work of art. Had Tumarin been 
given the chance to select an uptown Broadway cast, 
however, his problem would have been the same. 
Broadway actors are forced to perfect only a fraction 
of their talents, one type, which role they play over 
and over again, often enough under the same director 
or in works of the same play maker. Our run-of 
the-mill plays are tailored to the limitations of 
formula successes and the result is “package” actors 
presented in entertainment merchandise. Meanwhile 
the art of the theatre continues to decline. Its only 
erowth comes from the perseverence of such workers 
as these in New Stages and any success they achieve. 
We salute them for a noble effort and wish them 


everything good. 
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Kaduc ‘ hie rKead aavahct 1 
( ( 1) er Ol uthnentlh ( i his 
rie ale n i keer eye to eine ile Vaiues 
¢ current eleases two of which we 
—_ recommend They are “The Quiet One,” a 
touching narrative of a delinquent Negro boy, and 
‘What’s on Your Mind,” a series of four shorts deal- 
pertinent psychological problems. These 
| ire re portant since their appeal is wide 
enough to interest a good segment of the average 
( n-picture pudile and so the Vy are be Inge presente d 
in conjunction with regular film fare; 16-mm. prints 
schools, clubs, and other nonprofessional outlets 

r¢ ) i l ible 


’a Film Documents product mark- 


ing the company’s debut in documentary pictures, 
tells the story of a Negro boy, a Harlem slum child, 
one of the youthful delinquents at the Wiltwyek 
School for Boys (Esopus, N. Y.), an institution for 
uvenile correction, The boy is the son of irrespon- 


ble parents, his father having deserted the mother 
who became promiscuous, abandoning the boy to the 
care of an ignorant, unsympathetic grandmother. In 
onsequence he feels that he is unloved and unwanted. 
He is lost in an alien world and forced in upon him- 
r smiling, rarely speaking. His maladjust- 


ment follows the inevitable pattern of deception, 


Under the skilled guidance 


of the psychiatrists at the school, which operates on 
the age-old theory that love and understanding effect 
the cure, the boy is given a chance at rehabilitation. 
Here eve channel in human relations and construe- 
tive activity is provided for him to investigate volun- 


tarily in making his gradual adjustment to society. 
His touching exploration of friendship with a sympa- 
thetie and helpful counselor whom he admires and 
‘nsuing emotional possessiveness that complicates 
matters for him in a way that he is unprepared to 
eope with mark his growth from babyhood to boy- 
hood, a growth that reaches a climax when he goes 
berserk and flees the school. The solution is psycho- 
logically sound and illuminating and creates a dra- 
atic conclusion the shoek of which works therapeu- 


tically and so elarifies matters for him, indicating a 


lortunately, the producers have sidestepped the 
clichés that documentary films have developed by 
avoiding trite courtroom, academic-classroom, and 
clinical scenes. They have wisely confined themselves 
to telling the story from the angle of the forlorn child, 
vet never explored along specifie racial lines. This 
makes the story all the stronger for the bitter racial 
point of view is implicit in the Negro lad’s reactions, 
while the general problem of delinquency and corree- 


easurably through the avoidance of 


tion gains imn 


racial emphasis, making the film the superior of any 


I 
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that has touched on the issue. The picture, howe 
is not all of a piece. The first half showing the 
struggles when alone is piercingly projected, seat 
in its social implications, but the remainder—hi 

leaves too much to the commentator and, aside { 
the handicraft, shows none of the activities that 
cate his growth. These are all good pictorial 
terials, and we regret that the picture falls short 
this respect. The ending, however, is powerful 
genuine. 

With “The Quiet One,” Film Documents has indee 
made an auspicious beginning, and the picture d 
serves wide circulation. The fact that four unknowns 
made it on a shoestring—$48,000, to be exact 
well make Hollywood blink. The excellent commen- 
tary by James Agee which is a warm, sympathetic, 
and poetically expressed masterpiece is a blessed 1 
lief from the unctuous, pontifical utterances we ar 
usually subjected to. With this excellent start the 
intrepid foursome, Helen Levitt, Janice Loeb, Mr. 
Agee, and Sidney Meyers, especially Mr. Meyers for 
his splendid direction, should go far. The picture is 
available for schools and clubs through Edward Har 
rison, of Mayer and Burstyn, Ine., 113 West 42d 
Street, New York 18. 

“What’s on Your Mind,” too, is refreshingly un- 
hackneyed in its treatment of psychiatrie practices, 
although the four shorts comprising the showing ar 
not qualitatively equal. The least effective is thi 
opening, or name, picture which is sketchy and in 
conclusive in its varied approaches to the problems o! 
psychiatry. This is largely due to the brevity of thi 
film, a fault common in documentary pictures 
which producers take themes greater than ean be ex 
plored in the alloted footage. The other three films 
deal with problems of sleep, rejection, and inferiority. 
In the analysis of sleep the producers have neatly 
stressed basic related problems and presented them in 
lucid, conelusive terms; while in that of rejection the 
ease history of a maladjusted young woman is super- 
ficially explored—brevity again, no doubt, being the 
decisive factor in presenting what seem to be the 
most salient elements in the case. Within its limita- 
tions, however, it is honest and forthright. The name 
picture and the one treating of rejection are Canadian 
films, while the picture on sleep is British. 

The fourth, “The Feeling of Inferiority,” is an 
American film and is a good eut above the others 
that it is quite comprehensive in its treatment of the 
story of an awkward, retiring, girl of fourteen, 
friendless and maladjusted both in school and 
home. An alert, sympathetic teacher realizes her 
plight and slowly opens ways for the lonely child 1 
make contact with her fellow pupils through the un- 
usual ability she has in art. The teachers effects a! 
adjustment at home, where her ignorant parents be- 
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‘tle her and crush her sensitive spirits, as well as in 
-ehool where her skill is given practice and function 
resulting in accomplishments that ingratiate and en- 
dear her to her classmates as well as bring her out of 

- dull, drab, cocoon into easy, natural brightness. 
While following the child’s struggles, the producers 
have skilfully moved in terms that comment on meth- 
ods of teaching as well as methods, good and bad, of 
home making and parental care. The result is a 
venuinely convincing and superior picture. “What's 
on Your Mind” is made by Oxford Films, Ine., 1819 
Broadway, New York 23. 

British “publie schools” get a rather rough mauling 
in a splendid British film, a current Eagle Lion re- 
lease, Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill,” in pretty much the 
same way in which the college was exposed last season 
in John Van Druten’s revealing drama of tractional 
educators and factional education, ‘The Druid Cirele.” 
The new motion-picture indictment of questionable 
“publie schools” is notable for the forceful acting of 
its star, Marius Goring, whose recent pictures, espe- 
cially “The Red Shoes,” reveal him to be a man of 
brilliant talent and an exceptional performer when it 
comes to incisive character portrayal. The specific 
publie school under attack here is Banfields. It has 
reached a dead end in education, dominated, as it is, 
by a bigoted, egotistical tyrant who with sinister 
unction crushes all initiative, devotion to learning, and 
coneern for the boys. Consequently Banfields seethes 
with reaction, discontented, blundering pupils, and a 
snarling, back-biting, ignorant set of instructors. 

Into this cheerless institution of arrested education 
comes an energetic, determined young teacher-athlete, 
a veteran, Mr. Traill, who refuses to become involved 
in the prevailing pettiness or to share the cynicism 
and defeatist attitude. Traill’s superior is Mr. Per- 
rin, a fluttery academician and a frustrated sentimen- 
talist, egotistical, a pompous bachelor saddled with 
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an aged mother, who cherishes a secret love for the 
pretty school nurse. The various traps that are set 
up by the vindictive Perrin and other stogy staff 
members bent on discrediting Traill reach a climax 
when it becomes known that Traill and the nurse are 
engaged. It pretty well unbalances Perrin and leads 
to bodily assault on Traill, the futility of which 
prompts a mad attack on Traill’s life. In the pursuit 
of this Perrin is overcome with remorse, a logical 
development, for we have been given indications from 
time to time that he is not a complete heel. Thus his 
efforts to save Traill’s life are psychologieally sound, 
and the sacrifice of his own life deeply moving. 

The picture is valid, touching, and forthright and 
is stimulating entertainment, no doubt because it ad- 
heres well to the novel of Hugh Walpole from which 
it derives. Too, the indignation implicit in the pro- 
ducer’s revelation of this perversion of learning gives 
the story a walloping impact. The characters are 
sharply presented, and the school routine discerningly 
shown. All is entirely credible, although we feel that 
the last scene’s prolonged struggle in the sea is need- 
lessly overdrawn, another overextended movie climax. 
However, the firm grip the characters have by this 
time established permits us to indulge this typical 
movie exaggeration. The picture ‘as brought Wal 
pole’s novel up to date, but we wonder whether, 
though probably representative enough of schools of 
an earlier era, the same comment is applicable to the 
“public schools” of today. In any ease, reaction, 
pettiness, and scholastic impotence are still extant, 
heaven knows. It is great sport identifying some of 
the characters presented. We all know them, and if 
the film turns out to be a looking glass, well, there 
it is. 

David Farrar, as the young teacher, and Greta 
Gynt give the star fine support, as do the others of 
the splendid cast. We highly recommend the film. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE 35TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES! 


THe 35th annual meeting of the Association of 
Ameriean Colleges was held in New York City, Jan- 
uary 10-12, with “The Colleges for World Service” 
as the theme. The first session on the evening of 


1In preceding years meetings were most ably reported 
by Raymond Walters, president, University of Cincinnati. 
Dr. Walters, however, left on a mission to Japan (see 
ScHOOL AND Society, February 5) shortly following this 
year’s session and was unable to prepare his account. 
The present report is based on Minutes of the meeting 
supplied by Dr. Snavely.—L.R.B. 


January 10 was opened by prayer by the Very Rev- 
erend Robert J. Slavin, president, Providence (R. I.) 
College, and was addressed by Hugh S. Taylor, dean, 
Graduate School, Princeton University, on “Science, 
Edueation and Human Values,” and by Kenneth I. 
Brown, president, Denison University (Granville, 
Ohio), and president of the association, on “The 
American Colleges and a Mirror.” 

The morning session of January 11 was devoted in 
part to business, with reports by LeRoy E. Kimball, 
treasurer, and Guy E. Snavely, executive director. 
These were followed by addresses and discussions. 
Frank W. Abrams, chairman of the Board of the 
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(New Jersey , spoke on “How 
Can American Business Help American Edueation,” 
and Laird Bell, vice-chairman of the Board of Trus- 


tees, the U1 ersitv of Chieago, discussed “Touching 


Corporations.” The association voted approval of the 
] 
Ol n pl po il 
That the association appoint two members to the pro 
1] 

National Committee of Ten on Aececreditment; the 
er eight members of this national committee are to 
| two ( bers each from the following assocla- 

Ass ition of American Universities, Association 
Urban Universities, Association of Land-Grant Col- 

res, National Association of State Universities. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the asso 
iation, January 12, Cloyd H. Marvin, president, 
George Washington University (Washington, D. C.), 
and Dr. Snavely were appointed representatives on 
the committee. 

The dinner meeting, held at seven o'clock, January 
11, presented two addresses: “The Citizenship Obli- 
gation of the American College Graduate” by Harold 
kK}. Stassen, president, University of Pennsylvania, and 
“Significant Developments in the United Nations” by 
Willard A. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State and 
delegate to the General Assembly, UN. 

The morning of Wednesday, January 12, was taken 
up with the reports of various commissions of the 
associations, including that on aeademie freedom and 
tenure as follows: 

No important issues of policy were presented to the 
Commission on Academie Freedom and Academie Tenure, 

las a result the commission held no meetings during the 
past year. Specific violations of academie freedom and 
iwcademie tenure have oceurred in certain institutions, 
but these have been dealt with or are being dealt with 
by the agencies primarily concerned to investigate and 
to rectify specific injustices. 

Byron S. Hollinshead, president, Coe College 
(Cedar Rapids, Iowa), chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, offered as the fourth resolution: 

Resolved: that the association reaffirm its position of 
two vears ago that a national research foundation should 
include within its concern and jurisdiction research in 
the humanities and social sciences and technology, and 
e association directs its officers to present this point of 
view of the association to the appropriate governmental 


agencies dealing with legislation on this subject. 


A feature of the final session, the luncheon meeting, 
January 12, was the reading of a message from 
Robert L. Kelly, first president of the association, 
now living in retirement in Claremont (Calif.). Dr. 


Kelly sent greetings and congratulations upon the 


accomplishment over the years of the organization of 


which he was the executive officer for nineteen years. 


The opening paragraphs of the letter are as follows: 
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The individual colleges and the association itself 
now occupying strategic positions in a dangerously 
fused world. 

More than a third of a century ago, the colleges 
the United States were under fire from without. Ma) 
of them were weak in personal and material resoure 
doubtful and timid at heart, lacking definite objectives 
limited by the comparatively low horizons of tradition 


section, control, jealousy, and fear. The president of on 


great university had written to the president of anot 
great university suggesting that they meet secretly in 

third city to consider the question of graduate wor 

They met at Springfield. Harvard wished to ask a f 

of Yale. 

No less an educator than William Rainey Harper | 
frankly prophesied that very few of the small colleges 
could survive. ... In the midst of this turmoil 
some of the colleges decided to turn a dire threat int 
a challenge. A small group of presidents « 
together in St. Paul in 1914, at the call of the Council of 
Church Boards of Edueation. The tentative form of 


college association of national scope was agreed upor 
and a meeting to organize such an association was 
thorized. The representatives of 180 institutions met 
in Chicago in January, 1915, and a constitution was 
adopted for the Association of American Colleges. 
The association declared directly or by implication that it 
would not be a standardizing agency, that it would not 
be a legislative body, that it would not direct a nationa 
financial campaign. 

The method of procedure adopted at the beginning was 
to discover factual data through surveys and research and 
to publish books, brochures, and pamphlets. ... Thesi 
studies could not have been possible without frequent 
donations from the Carnegie and Rockefeller funds. 
Never did these organizations fail to lend support to 
worthy project. Nor would these studies have been pos 
sible without the abounding courage of the group suppl 
menting the aforetime faltering hope of the individual 
colleges. 

The colleges ceased their suspicions and antagonisms 
and began to devote themselves, individually and collec 
tively, to the development of approved plans of adminis 
tration and teaching. 


So much for the past. For the present and future, 
Dr. Kelly concluded with these words: 


The members of the association today are facing new 
and enlarged fields of service. They will continue to be 
devoted to the conservation of cultures and the develop 
ment of leaders in a rapidly changing society. A great 
educator, known to millions by the name of Isaiah, look 
ing to this hour perhaps, prophesied, ‘‘ They helped ever) 
one his neighbor and everyone said to his neighbor, ‘ x 


of Good Courage.’ This is the old and the ever n 


challenge of the Association of American Colleges. 


In addition to the sessions of the AAC there were 
meetings of denominational educational groups, in- 
eluding the National Protestant Council on Higher 
Edueation; the Executive Committee of the Division 
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| ’ : Tot} P VP , NAnent ‘ A Westinghouse Little Science Series Booklet, informing 
shaw Fi vs é ni i 11¢ sauce i 
Highet Education, National Catholi Educational the reader how scientists explored the atom and learned 
\-cociation; and the University Senate of the Metho- OO FOLORSH TUS: MOREY. a 
ay Sdueation. The American Conterence . 
B ard ol I duc ul ; . DENNIS, WAYNE, et al. Current Trends in Social Psy 
{eademice Deans met on January 10, chology. Pp. vii+ 299. University of Pittsburgh 


Press. 1948. $3.50. 
Kight lectures under the auspices of the department « 


I 


psychology in the College of the University of Pittsburgh, 


RE Ent delivered during March 4 and 5, 1948, in the Stephen Col 
Cc lins Foster Memorial. 
= a 


Educational Leaders: Their Function and Prepara 
tion.’’ Pp. 64. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
e College, Columbia University, N. Y. 27. 1948. $1.00. 
A report of the second Work-Conference of the National 
Conference of Professors of Educational Administration, 





son, T. A. Prospects for Democracy in Japan. Pp. 


. 143. Maemillan. 1949. $2.75. held at Madison (Wis.), August 29 to September 4, 1948 
(n Institute of Pacific Relations book. Few more am 


: * 
ous experiments in the deliberate reshaping of a na 


s life by an outside power can be found than the pro 


FIELDS, Morey E., anp Avis E. Epgerron. Teacher's 
m of reforms which has been attempted under General 


MacArthur in the occupation of Japan. Now that three Guide for Health Education, Pp. vii+ 543. Remsen 
irs have passed it is possible to appraise some of the Press, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1949, 
cesses and failures of this remarkable effort to implant This book attempts to provide the link that is missing in 


democracy in the different minds and institutions of an the health-education program in the elementary schools 
\siatic nation. Teachers have been asked to integrate health with other 

e subjects, to use problem-solving techniques, to teach health 
by the incidental method, but the assistance required for 


, ' ‘ on ’ ' rp , > > 
Bower, WILLIAM CLAYTON, AND Percy Roy Haywarp. these teaching procedures has not been readily available 


Protestantism Faces Its Educational Task Together. The guide has been written to help the busy teacher and 
Pp. X14 292. Cc. C. Nelson Publishing Co., Appleton, lessen contusion. 
Wis. 1949. $3.25. e 
It is written into the nature of things that some force «Fifth Semiannual Report of the Atomic Energy Com 
s always at work, bringing togetherness out of separate tie 9 ‘ sea) ene ’ . ; ¢ 
ess and unity out of contentions. God has willed it so.” mission. Pp. villi +213. United States Government 
This same foree has been at work among Protestant de Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1949, 
nominations of North America. The Sunday School move Atomic energy development in the United States is now 
ent took part in this Protestant thrust toward unity. 10 years old. It was in the last week of January, 1939, 
the urge toward oneness produced a merger of organiza that the phenomenon of nuclear fission was first confirmed 
tions into the International Council of Religious Educa in this country. This report of the commission to the 
nu, ete This book is the story of that development in Congress, recording an expansion of effort in all phases 
( istian education, of atomic-energy development, is prepared against a back 
e ground of world affairs which makes it necessary for all 
, , . . Americans to maintain self-imposed restraints on the dis 
BRUCKER, HERBERT. Freedom of Information. Pp. semination of a vast amount of data acquired since 1939 
07. Maemillan. 1949. $4.00. 
In both world wars the Allies and Germany struggled to e 
yitrol the mind of mankind. This struggle was predi . " , . ; : 
cated on two fundamental truths: first, that a Pack that Gipson, Haroup E, Public Relations in Colleges for 
nnot reach a man’s mind from the outside world simply Women. Pp. XVii + 239. Mid-West Publishing Co., 


does not exist, as far as he is concerned ; and second, that 
What a man has in his head as a fact is a fact, as far as 
he is concerned, whether or not it exists in the world out- 
side: on these two truths, all that comprises this book is 


ased 


Jacksonville, Ill. 1948. 

Much of the information in this book may be helpful to 
the practitioner in any type of college, but its aim is to 
present the problems of the director of public relations in 

e the college for women specifically. 
- ' : ; ; r 
UMEISTER, Eva. Forty-five in the Family. Illus- 
trated. Pp. xii+247. Columbia University Press. HANDLIN, OSCAR, AND Mary F. Danger in Discord. Pp. 


1949, $3.29. oY. GORDON W. ALLPORT. ABC’s of Scapegoating. 
This is the story of a home for children, written by the Pp. 56. BONARO W. OVERSTREET. The Responsibility 
director, Children thrive in a real home, — Hlow this is Is Ours. Pp. 35. CHARLES A. SIEPMANN. The Radio 
chieved at Lakeside, all the vivid details of how an insti List %s BN of Riakt P aa Def 
ition of 45 children becomes a real family, how its values seStEner Ss wt of Vignes. p. da. Anti efamation 
iy be appropriated by others, the problems of creating League of B’nai B’rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
some “emotional security” for a. child adrift in a — 10. 1949. 20 cents a copy. 
adult world, are all to be found in this interesting bool The Freedom Pamphlet Series is dedicated to the eauc. 
e tion of free men to understand their proper role in a free 
2 : : . ae society. Freedom is more than a belief or a dream; it is 
‘Careers 1n Engineering and Seience. Illustrated. also a process as such it is concerned with the means as 
Pp. 68. Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 1949, with the ends, seeking through democratic methods to 


\ very beautiful brochure designed to aid the young man create that good society. 


who is considering a professional career in engineering, 
chemistry, or the physical sciences. To help him to decide 
whether he is really interested in one of these fields, it 


Hoop, SAMUEL STEVENS (Editor). Archibald Hender- 


givs him generally some ideas of what the scientist and son: The New Crichton. Pp. XV111+ 252. The Beech 
the engineer do and how they are individually qualified hurst Press, Ine., 296 Broadway, New York 7. 1949. 
for their work. $5.00. 

e 


This is a composite portrait of the man whom friends and 
uBB, L. W. The World within the Atom. Illustrated. scholars see as the reincarnation of that 16th-century 


= Unots emiriiicaiita. 6! 305 virtuoso in scholarship and literature, James, “The Ad 
Pp. 30. Westinghouse Elec tric orp. 105, 4th mirable’’ Crichton, whose name has become a synonym for 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Free. versatility Although a mathematician by trade, he made 
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l f a becoming the 
George Bernard Shaw rhirty- 
buted pen portraits of this 
( HI N h i 
- 
CORLISS Hlumanism as a Philosophy. Pp. 
6S I OsOophi Library, 15 East 40th Street, New 
4 $: 7 
I testame It describes in 
1 hat full, rounded philosophy of 
sm Every adult conducts his 
eral pattern of behavior; this 
of ery person is his philoso- 
‘ li I tions rather than 
! l s ina major premise,” as 
a) Wer lI 8 
+ 
MM 1\ _R.M Editor Discrimination and National 
i Pp. 135 Harper and Bros 1949. $2.00. 
\ lic on of the Institute for Religious and Social 
S | eit series of addresses and discussions given 
t November, 1947, through February, 
148 I hie ¢ sa graduate school conducted with 
it operation of Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant schol- 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York City. 
e 
M IRA} : Editor). ‘‘This Is Reading.’’ 
{ B t Association for Childhood Eduea- 
ternat 1200 15th Street, N.W., Washing 
- + 15 cents. 
na me whereby we may learn not only to 
nd ourselves and the world about us but to find 
the d rhis is important 
+ 
Mini ln Stand iras for School Buses. ’’ Pp. 60. 


National Commission on Safety Education, 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


I ed edition of 1945 standards for the construction of 








buses. ae loped and improved by representatives 
de rtments of education, assisted by Frank W. 
( rand Clarence S. Bruce 
a 
Star ls and Training Programs for Sehool Bus 
Drivers.’ Pp. 24 Bulletin. National Commission 
Safety Edueation. 1949. 30 cents. 
Ihe urpose of this bulletin is to provide a framework of 
rdare nd guiding principles for the selection and 
school-bus drivers 
e 
S DANI W. Algebra; Meaning and Mastery. 
I I Illustrated Pp. ix+502. John C. Winston. 
P} lelphia. 1949, 
\ program is sought through which every pupil may be 
ed ft search for himself the fundamental rules and 
i challen their validity This textbook is 
of high-school mathematics books developed 
meet the needs of such a program It is the result of 


classroom experimentation over a_ period of 
re th ten \ s in the public schools of Pennsylvania, 
>} nd New York 


ae 
Wanted 000 Instruetors for Community Colleges.’’ 
Pp. x 51 Bulletin. American Couneil on Eduea- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
4u ~~ ' 
I ! is concerned with a new area of teacher edu- 


assuming size and significance, so it 
is | ed that it may receive the extensive reading and con- 
l t well deserves. 


s rapidly 


e 
WEIGERT, Hans W., VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, AND RICH- 


p Epes Harrison (Editors). New Compass of the 
World: A Symposium on Political Geography. Pp. 
xix + 375 Maemillan. 1949. $5.00. 

\ British geographer and statesman once coined the 
phrase, “The cost of geographical ignorance is immeasur- 
ible Of late this statement has become a truism, for 
eography guided the strategy of the war. If a political 


er devised that can offer real promise of salt- 
the roots of war, the men who design it will need an 
nderstanding of geography in its relation to hu- 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
for 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 
—— 
BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Blidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 











Universities and Coi- 
leges throughout the 


AM ER | CAN United States continue 
their great demand 

C0 l LEG F for recommendations 
for those trained in 


the different fields of 
Science. The positions 
range from instructor- 
28 E. JACKSON a oe 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, 
ILLINOIS 


Our service is 
nation-wide. 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 





























